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Angel Child 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 
Mrs. ReyNoips 
ANGELA REYNOLDS 
Jerr REYNOLDS 
AuicE GREY 
Patricia Bonp 
MeEssENGER Boy 

Settine: The living room of the Reynolds 
house. 

At Rise: Mrs. Reynoups is struggling 
to tie up a large package on the daven- 
port. ANGELA is mounted on a step- 
ladder tying balls on a half-trimmed 
tree. Her twelve-year-old brother is 
standing a few feet from the tree sling- 
ing handfuls of paper icicles in its 
general direction. 

Mrs. Reynotps: Come here, some- 
body, and hold your finger on this 
string. 

ANGELA: Make Jeff do it. I can’t come 
down. ' 

Jerr (Strolling over to davenport): 
O.K., Moms. What’s in it? 


Mrs. Reynoups: Never you mind. 
(Tying parcel) There! That’s done! 
Now you two hurry up with that 
tree and put the finishing touches to 
it before Ted and Dave arrive. 

Jerr (Thoughtfully):‘‘Finishing touches 
—finishing’ touches.” Say, that 
would make a great slogan, Angie- 
Pangie. I could use it for the Na- 
tional Funeral Home Contest. Our 
finishing touch won’t cost you much! 
How’s that? 

ANGELA: Terrible! And if you call me 
“* Angie-Pangie” once more, I'll jump 
off this ladder and strangle you! 

Jerr (Very carefully arranging some 
icicles): Oh, yeah? I hope youremem- 
ber that crack when you’re standing 
on the Court House steps tonight in 
Mom’s nightgown with that silly 
halo cocked over one ear. (Striking 
what he imagines to be an angelic 
pose) You’re a good one to talk about 
“peace and goodwill.” 





ANGELA (Patiently superior): It’s not 
Mom’s nightgown, child. It’s a 
celanese voile robe, and the halo 
positively will not slip this year. 

Jerr: Well, then, this will be the first 
year it hasn’t slipped. Honest, last 
year I thought I’d die. You were the 
funniest looking angel I ever saw! 

ANGELA (Threateningly): If I come 
down this ladder, Jeff Reynolds, 
you'll be sorry. 

Jerr (In a high, shrill vowe): Now, 
Angie-Pangie, you wouldn’t strike 
your little brother, would you? Not 
on Christmas Eve! (ANGELA de- 
scends the ladder in record time and 
chases “‘little brother”’ who ducks be- 
hind the sofa screaming “Help!” and 
“* Moms!’’) 

Mrs. Reynoups (Entering left): Will 
you two never grow up? Angela, be- 
have yourself! Jeff, stop acting like 
an “Our Gang” comedy character! 
Can’t I have a minute’s peace in this 
house even on Christmas Eve? It 
seems to me, Angela, that you could 
be of more help when there are a 
million things to be done. Just look 
at this room, and Ted bringing Dave 
Elman home almost any minute! 

ANGELA (Contritely): ’'m sorry, Moms. 
It’s that hateful Jeff tormenting me 
about this angel business. 

Jerr: Aw, what is there to get sore 
about? I was only kidding, and any- 
how, she should be used to it by now. 
Twelve years’ experience wearing 
wings ought to mellow her some. 

ANGELA: That’s just it! It’s come to be 
a joke and I’m so sick of dressing up 
in that halo and wearing those wings, 
I could die! 

Jerr (Singing the line from the “‘ Prison- 


er’s Song”): “Oh, if I had the wings 
of an angel. . .” 

Mrs. Reynoups: Jeff, stop it! (To 
ANGELA) But, honey, you always 
look sweet. Your coloring is so lovely. 

AnGELA (Bitterly): Oh, my coloring! 
My coloring! I hate it! That’s what 
got me into this mess! Ever since I 
was five years old I’ve been running 
around in cheesecloth and _ tinsel 
every Christmas Eve! Just because I 
happen to have yellow hair and blue 
eyes, I always have to be an angel! 
I never get a chance at a good part 
where I can really act! 

Jerr: You don’t need a chance. You're 
putting on an act all the time. 

ANGELA (Ignoring Jerr): I swore last 
year I’d never do it again! 

Mrs. Reynoips: Well, they did ask 
Alice Grey. 

ANGELA (In disgust): Yes, and what 
did little Alice do but get a cold at 
the last minute! Then they come 
around to me with a sob story — 

Jerr: And say, “Do be an angel” — 
and you just couldn’t refuse. 

ANGELA: I’m just a chump and they 
know it. 

Jerr: Just a chump off the old block! 
(Laughs uproariously.) Boy! Is that 
a good one? “Chump off the old 
block!” 

ANGELA (Crossly): Oh, shut up! Alice 
Grey’s too delicate to stand out in 
the cold, but nobody would care if I 
stood up to my waist in snow and 
took pneumonia! 

Jerr: Why didn’t Kate Ramsay do it? 
She’s got baby blue eyes, and (With 
a sly wink at his mother) she’s got 
naturally curly hair. 

ANGELA: She has not! She gets her 
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permanent at the same place I get 

mine! Anyhow, she’s too fat! Angels 

must keep slim! 

JEFF: Streamlined models, eh? 

Mrs. Reynotps: I heard Mrs. Keller 
say that Edith had been asked. 

AnGELA: Oh, she couldn’t be bothered. 
Too many dates. 

Mrs. Reynoups: Well, Angela, all I 
can tell you is to be a good sport 
about it and maybe some day you'll 
get your reward. 

Jerr: Yeah, in forty or fifty years, you 
can collect your Social Security. 

Mrs. Reyno.ps (Looking at her watch) : 
Heavens! Jeff, hurry up! We’ll have 
to rush if we’re going to meet Ted 
and Dave! You come along with me 
and stop pestering Angela! 

AnGELA: That’s the best idea of the 
century. 

Mrs. Reyno.tps (Collecting her things): 
Where are my keys and purse? Oh, 
here they are! Your costume is all 
ready, dear, on your bed. You had 
better dress right away because the 
Director wants you at the Court 
House by six, and the Bond girls 
will call for you. And a messenger 
boy will call for that box on the 
davenport. It’s for Mrs. Hostetter. 

ANGELA: Don’t worry. I’ll be on time. 
I’m getting out of this house before 
Dave Elman sees me in that angel 
suit and (Advancing on Jurr with 
fire in her eye) if you dare to say one 
word, or make any of your awful 
jokes about angels in front of Dave, 
or call me “Angie-Pangie,” I swear 
I'll burn every last one of your con- 
test slogans in this house. 

Jerr: Aw, Angie-Pa—— Angela, I 

won’t say a word. Honest, I won’t. 





You can trust me. Anyhow, we’re 
the same flesh and blood and there’s 
honor among thieves. 

Mrs. Reynoups (Ready to leave): I'll 
get the car and drive around front. 
(Exit right.) 

ANGELA (Grabbing Jurr’s coat): Hon- 
est, Jeff, be decent just this once! 
Dave thinks I’m still an infant. 

Jerr: Well, aren’t you? 

AnGELA: Of course not! And since he 
has this job in New York, he’ll be 
worse than ever. He’ll just kid the 
life out of me if he finds out I’m still 
playing angel. Promise you won’t 
tell! 

Jerr (After due deliberation): O.K. I 
promise — but I warn you — it will 
cost you plenty. But buck up, Angie, 
every family has some skeleton in 
its closet, only ours happens to be an 
angel. Say, there’s an idea for a 
slogan! “‘ Angel spray keeps the moths 
away!” How’s that? 

ANGELA (Laughing): You monkey! 
(Sound of motor horn.) There’s 
mother, now get out of here. (She 
shoves Jerr off right.) 

Jerr (Yelling gleefully offstage): I know 
a secret! I know a secret! 

ANGELA (Somewhat relieved): I wonder 

if he really will keep his mouth shut. 

He'd. better! (Phone rings and An- 

GELA answers it.) Hello, — yes — 

this is Angela! Oh, hello, Alice! I 

thought you were sick in bed. (Pause.) 

Oh, your cold’s better? Well, I’m 

glad to hear that! What? Sure, I 

know about Dave Elman. He’s 

coming home with Ted! Ted’s com- 
ing down from New Haven and 
picking him up in New York. (Door 

bell rings.) Listen, Alice, I’m in a 


frightful rush, and there’s somebody 
at the door. I'll have to go. (Door 
bell. rings again.) Yes, yes! Well, I 
just can’t talk any longer. I must 
answer the door. So long! (Hanging 
up.) Plague take that Alice Grey! 
(Starting toward door.) Too sick to be 
an angel one minute and calling me 
up the next about Dave Elman! 
(Admits Merssencer Boy) Here’s 
the box — Mrs. Charles Hostetter — 
511 N. Marshall Street. (Gives him 
money.) 

MessENGER Boy: Thanks, ma’am, and 
Merry Christmas! 

ANGELA (Showing him out): Same to 
you! (Looking at watch.) Well, the 
hour has come. I might as well go 
put on the war paint and feathers! 
(ANGELA exits left. In a second JEFF 
runs in from right. He is carrying a 
pair of long white stockings.) 

Jerr (Shouting): Hey, Angie! Moms 
sent me back with a pair of stockings 
to wear over your arms. She’s afraid 
you'll catch cold! Got ’em at the 
five and ten! Hey! Where are you? 

ANGELA (Calling): Upstairs getting 
ready, and don’t you come up here! 

Jerr (Shouting): She says to be sure 
and wear a heavy sweater and keep 
your galoshes on till the last minute! 
It’s cold as blazes! (Door bell.) 

AnGELA: Answer the door, Jeff! 

Jerr: O. K. (Throws stockings on dav- 
enport. Goes to door right and admits 
Auice Grey.) Oh, hello, Alice! 
Thought you was sick. 

Auice: I’m better. Where’s Angela? 

Jerr: Upstairs, putting on her wings. 
T’ll call her. Hey, Angie, Alice Grey’s 
here! 

AnGELA: I’ll be down in a jiffy! 


Jerr: She'll be down in a jiffy. Relax 
for an hour or two. (He flops into 
nearest chair.) 

ALIcE (Pacing up and down): 1 do hope 
she hurries! What time is it? 

Jerr: Daylight Saving, Eastern Stand- 
ard, Central, Mountain, Pacific, or 
Waltz time? Which will you have? 

Auice: Well, I’ve no time for my 
friends’ smart Aleck baby brothers! 
That’s one thing certain! 

Jerr: Tut! Tut! Tut! A lady should 
never raise her voice. (ANGELA enters 
in full angel regalia.) 

Auice: Oh, my dear, I didn’t expect 
you to dress so early! 

ANGELA: Yes, I promised to be there by 
six. Jeff, help me with these wings, 
will you please? 

JEFF (Rising with an air of resignation): 
Now I’m supposed to be lady’s maid 
to an angel! (Bowing elaborately.) 
And how will madame wear her wings 
this season — one up and one down, 
both on the same side, or one front 
and one back? 

ANGELA: Silly! You know how they go! 
What’s up, Alice? What brought you 
over here on a night like this with 
that delicate throat of yours? 

Auice: Well, I guess I’m a little late, 
but it worried me so — disappointing 
everybody at the last minute — 
especially you, when I know how you 
hate all this. So when my cold got 
better, I thought I’d offer to take my 
part back. 

ANGELA: You mean you'll play the 
Christmas angel tonight? 

Auice: Sure. After all, you’ve been a 
good sport doing it every year, and 
now that I really am able, you might 
as well have your evening free. 





ANGELA (In glee): Alice, do you really 
mean it? Why, you angel! 

Jerr: Not yet, but soon! 

AnGELA: Jeff, get me out of this rig! 
We'll just have time to change! 
Hurry! (Jerr removes the wings, and 
ANGELA takes off the halo.) Here. 
(Hands halo to Auicz.) Put this on! 
(AuicE puts on halo and keeps it on 
for remainder of scene. Phone rings 
and ANGELA reaches for it.) 

AnGELA: Hello! Who? Edith Keller? 
Oh, hello, Edie. (In surprise.) Why, 
I feel fine, marvellous! (Pause.) You 
what? You want to play the Christ- 
mas angel? But I thought you said — 
Oh, date called off, eh? Well, thank 
you ever so much, but Alice Grey is 
here and she offered — Yes, Alice 
Grey. (Pause.) No, I didn’t ask her, 
she just walked in and offered to 
help me out. — Yes, her cold’s bet- 
ter. — O.K. — Thanks for offering. 
It was sweet of you. So long and 
Merry Christmas! 

Jerr (Shaking his head and letting 
out a long whistle): Something funny! 
Something funny! 

ANGELA: The Christmas Spirit must 
have struck Edie all of a sudden. 
She offered to take my place to- 
night. 

Jerr (Sniffing in an exaggerated man- 
ner): Something pretty smelly about 
all this! Sniff! Sniff! Methinks I 
smell a rat! 

Auice (Laughing brightly): How amus- 
ing! Did Edith’s date stand her up? 

AncELA: I don’t know, and I don’t 
care. All I know is that I don’t have 
to be an angel. Come on, Alice, let’s 
go upstairs and change. 

Jerr: Just a minute! There’s something 


funny about this, I tell you. I don’t 
trust the motives of these women. 

AuicE: Don’t be ridiculous! 

ANGELA: What do you mean? 

Jerr: Did it never occur to you, my 
trusting little sister, that these 
would-be angels might be sheep in 
wolves’ clothing? 

ANGELA: Oh, Jeff, talk sense! We’re in 
a hurry! 

Jerr: Well, ask yourself — why all 
this sudden concern about you hav- 
ing a nice Christmas Eve all to your- 
self? Why? Why? Why? 

ANGELA: All right — why? 

Jerr (Shrugging his shoulders): I don’t 
know. (Phone rings. JEFF answers. 
The girls are leaving the room when 
they hear what Jerr is saying and 
turn back.) Yes. This is the Reynolds 
dump! Who? Mrs. Ramsay! Well 
for the love of mud! Oh, excuse me, 
Mrs. Ramsay, I was just surprised. 
(Pause.) Yes, Angie’s still here. Do 
you want to talk to her? Well, I 
don’t know whether she wants any- 
one to take her place or not. Wait, 
I'll call her. (Jo ANaEta, as he 
muffles the mouthpiece.) Psst! It’s 
Mrs. Ramsay. Wants to know if 
you'd like Kate to take your place on 
account of she knows your brother 
and his friend are coming home to- 
night. 

ANGELA (In surprise): Well, for Heav- 
en’s sake! Let me talk to her. (Takes 
phone.) Hello. Yes, Mrs. Ramsay. 
(Pause.) Yes, well, that’s very kind 
of you, I’m sure, but I am afraid it’s 
too late to make any changes. 
(Pause.) Oh, you did call the Direc- 
tor! What did he say? (Pause.) 
Well, to be perfectly frank, Mrs. 





Ramsay, I don’t understand all 
these kind offers. For twelve years 
I’ve been playing angel and now 
within fifteen minutes, I’ve had three 
people offer to do the part. I think 
I'll just play it myself as usual. 
Yes, I think so. But thank you for 
calling. (As she hangs up.) Maybe 
next year they'll have two angels and 
Kate can play both of them! 

Auice: How utterly fantastic that Mrs. 
Ramsay should call you! I can’t 
imagine poor Kate as an angel! 

Jerr (Confronting Atice): No, and I 
can’t imagine you as an angel either, 
Alice Grey. I think you’re up to 
some dirty work. 

Auice (Indignantly): Really, Angela, 
does your little brother go about in- 
sulting people all the time? After all, 
I only came over here to do you a fa- 


vor. 
AnGELA: Did you, Alice? (Before AticE 


can answer an automobile horn sounds 
offstage.) Oh, dear me! There are the 
Bond girls. I'll have to go, or you'll 
have to go, or somebody — Jeff, go 
tell them I’ll be out in a minute. 

Jerr (Going to door): She'll be out in a 
minute. Oh, hello, Pat! Come on in. 
Angie’s not quite ready. (Patricia 
Bonp enters, very much excited over a 
newspaper she is carrying.) 

Pat (Eagerly): Hey, Angela, have you 
seen the paper? Oh, hello, Alice. 

Auice: Hello. 

ANGELA: No, there’s been no time 
around this house to read the news. 

Pat (Putting it into her hands): Well, 
look, look! Isn’t it wonderful? I’m so 
thrilled! 

Jerr: What? What? Has there been a 
wreck? Let me see! (ALICE leaves the 
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group and stands alone by the table.) 

ANGELA (Reading aloud): “LOCAL 
CHRISTMAS PAGEANT TO BE 
FILMED. FORMER ASHTON 
YOUTH NEWSREEL CAMERA- 
MAN. The annual Yuletide pageant 
which Ashton citizens have come to 
regard as a bit of local tradition will 
be filmed this year by a cameraman 
from the Modern Days Newsreel 
Service. David Elman, a former 
resident of Ashton, has received as 
his first assignment as news pho- 
tographer the job of filming his home 
town Christmas celebration!” 

Jerr: Jumping Jehosophat! That cer- 
tainly clears up the mystery of the 
volunteer Angel Department! They 
took time out to read the paper! 

Auice: You people will never believe 
me, but I did want to — 

Jerr: Skip it, Alice, skip it! I’m afraid 
your one and only chance to be an 
angel is gone forever! 

ANGELA: Stop it, Jeff! I understand, 
Alice, but I think [ll be wearing 
that halo myself! (Atice who has 
forgotten she is wearing the halo 
snatches it off.) 

Auice: Here, take the hateful thing! 
It’s always crooked anyhow! 

Jerr: Not when it is worn by a “straight” 
person! 

ANGELA: Don’t mind him, Alice! Boys 
are terrible! (Showing ALicE out.) 
So long, and Merry Christmas! 

Auice (At door): I guess I’m not ex- 
actly the angel type, Angela. Sorry! 
Good-bye! (Ezits.) 

Jerr: The nerve of some people! 

Pat: None of this makes any sense to 
me. 

AncE.A: Nor to anyone else! Jeff, help 





me with these wings, and Pat, see if 
this halo is straight. Read some more 
of that article, Pat. I’m so excited! 

Pat (Reading): “One of the most out- 
standing features of the pageant is 
the final tableau in which Miss 
Angela Reynolds has made the part 
her own by the somewhat unusual 
feat of playing the role twelve suc- 
cessive years.” 

Jerr (Fastening wings): Gee, Angie, 
you're famous! But gosh! Now there 
won’t be any point in telling Dave 
about your angel act! 

ANGELA: You wretched boy! Were you 
really going to tell him? 

Jerr (Forgetting himself): Sure! No, no. 
(As ANGELA advances toward him.) 
No, honest, Angie, I wasn’t gonna 
breathe a word! 

Pat (Laughing): Save your energy, 
Angela, besides you'll only knock 
your halo crooked! Come on, let’s 
hurry! 

AnagE.a: Do I look all right? 


JerF: Just like an angel! 

ANGELA (Giving Jerr a friendly pat): 
You’re sort of an angel yourself at 
times. Say hello to Ted and Dave 
when they come, and tell Dave I 
said these pictures better be good! 
(ANGELA and Par dash off.) 

Jerr (Sinking onto sofa): Now a man 
can get some rest! (Picks up paper) 
Boy, oh boy! (Reading.) One hun- 
dred dollars for this rhyme: 

“When Christmas is over 
Relax from the strain.” 
(Producing a pencil) Gee! This is a 
cinch. (Rereads two lines and adds.) 
“Stop playing the angel — 
Be human again!” 
(Proudly.) There! How’s that? (Reads 
his efforts aloud.) 
“When Christmas is over, 
Relax from the strain. 
Stop playing the angel — 
Be human again!” 


THE END 


Juarez the Just 
by Nina Brown Baker 


Characters 
SeNor Maza 
Fray ANTONIO SALANUEVO, a Fran- 
ciscan monk. 
Josera, an Indian girl, sister of Judrez. 
Jost Maria Maza, son of Setior Maza. 
BENITO JUAREZ 
JuAN Feuipr, an old Indian. 
Orner INDIANS 
A SOLDIER 
Baron Maanvus, the Prussian Minister. 


Narrator: This is the story of Benito 
Juarez, the Abraham Lincoln of 
Mexico. It is the story of a man 
whose soul burned with a fierce pas- 
sion for justice, for the impartial rule 
of law in the affairs of men. 

It begins in the ancient cathe- 
dral city of Oaxaca, in the year 
1818. ... 


(Curtain rises) 





Scene | 

Sertine: Sefor Maza’s study, richly 
furnished. 

Art Rise: The room is empty. Enter left, 
Maza and Fray ANTONIO SAL- 
ANUEVA. The two men seat themselves 
at center table. 

Fray Antonio: A most delicious din- 
ner, Sefior Maza. 

Maza: I am happy that you found it so, 
Fray Antonio. And here are our wal- 
nuts and wine. (JosEra enters, places 
bowl of nuts before them, serves wine.) 

Jost Maria (Darts in behind her and 
climbs on Maza’s lap): Papa! The 
strange boy, Josefa’s brother! You 
promised you would see him after 
dinner. See him now, Papa! 

Maza (Fondly): You give me no peace, 
rascal! Josefa, what is this story of a 
brother? 

JosEFA (Stands with hands crossed on her 
breast, head bowed in the Indian atti- 
tude of respect): If it please your 
grace, it is my young brother, Benito. 
He has run away from our uncle, and 
hopes he may find service in your 
grace’s house. 

Jost Maria (EFxcitedly): He walked, 
Papa! Three days from the valley of 
Ixtlan. I saw his feet, all bleeding 
they were. And he had no food, only 
cold water from the streams — you 
should have seen him eat the soup 
Josefa gave him! Also he was the 
dustiest boy I have ever seen. Josefa 
cleaned him in the horse trough, 
but — 

Maza: Silence, chatterbox! Josefa, you 
may bring the boy here. (José Maria 
remains on his father’s lap, occa- 
sionally eating a nut from the bowl, 
through the remainder of the scene.) 


Josera: Yes, your grace. (She goes out, 
but quickly returns, shoving Bentto 
before her. The boy is 12. He halts be- 
fore Maza and takes the position of 
respect.) 

Maza: So you are the runaway! Tell 
me, boy, why did you leave your 
uncle’s house? 

Benito (Respectful, but positive): Sir, 
I would not endure to be punished 
for a crime I did not commit. 

Maza: A crime, boy? What crime? 
(Benito hesitates, and JosEFa steps 
forward.) 

JoseFa (Nervously): If it please your 
grace, my brother is not accustomed 
to speaking before gentlefolk. He has 
told me that a neighbor’s corn was 
stolen by an older boy who put the 
blame on him. My uncle was about 
to beat Benito for the theft, your 
grace. 

Benito: He had no right to beat me. I 
did not steal the corn. 

Fray Antonio (Smiling): When I was 
a boy in the country, I often stole a 
few roasting ears to cook over a fire. 
It is not so great a crime. 

Benito (Gives him a grateful glance): I 
have stolen corn sometimes, sefior, 
and been beaten for it. But this corn 
I did not steal. So it was not right to 
beat me. 

Fray Antonio: I think we have some- 
thing unusual here, Maza. May I 
question the lad further? 

Maza: By all means. You understand 
these Indians better than I do. 

Fray Antonio: Thanks. Now — what 
is the name? Benito Juérez? Let us 
get this clear, Benito. On the occa- 
sions when you did steal corn, and 
were beaten—did you feel that 





your uncle did right? 

Benito: Assuredly, sir. It is always 
right that wrong-doing should be 
punished. 

Fray Antonio: Even though you took 
only a few ears from a full field? 
Even though you were hungry, per- 
haps? 

Benito: Even so, sefior. I had done 
wrong, and it was just that I should 
be punished. But this time, sir, I did 
no wrong. No man may punish me 
for a wrong I have not done! 

Fray ANTONIO: Amazing! Well, let us 
leave that. Tell me, Benito, you are 
all Indian, are you not? You have no 
Spanish blood? 

Benito (Proudly): I have not, sir. I am 
no mestizo. Me, I am Indio through 
and through. 

Fray Antonio (Smiling): It appears 
that you do not regret it. You are, 
perhaps, even a little proud of your 
race? 

Bento (Lifting his head high): And why 
not, sefior? Ours has been a noble 
race in the past. It may yet be so 
again! 

Maza: What do you make of him, Fray 
Antonio? He seems a little — well, 
arrogant is hardly the word, but — 
what shall we do with him? Shall I 
take him on as kitchen boy? 

Fray Antonio: I do not know, but I 
think — yes, I think he is fit for 
something better. Wait. Benito, can 
you read? 

Benito: Read, sir? What is that, sir? 

Fray Antonio: You have not been to 
school, then? 

Benito: School,? I am sorry, sir. I do 
not know that word. 

Fray Antonio: Um. Well, I wonder — 
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(He waves Benito and Josera out of 
earshot. They stand side by side against 
the farther wall, arms crossed, heads 
bent.) Maza, my friend, we have no 
ordinary Indian boy here. If you 
consent, I should like to try an ex- 
periment. 

Maza: By all means, Fray Antonio. 
But what experiment? 

Fray Antonio: As you know, I have 
the care of the library at the monas- 
tery. I could use a willing boy to 
help me with the binding and repair 
of the books. Will you let me have 
this lad? 

Maza: Why, certainly, if you can use 
him. But this experiment you spoke 
of? 

Fray Antonio: I should like to educate 
our little Benito. I think he has a 
mind which would repay cultivation. 

Maza (Laughing): Oh, come now, Fray 
Antonio! Educate a village Indian? 
Why, it is well known that they 
have no brains! As well could you 
hope to educate one of their burros! 

Fray Antonio: I do not agree with 
you, my friend. And I think, by 
means of this lad here, I shall prove 
how wrong you are. It is settled, 
then? Benito! (He beckons, and the 
boy comes forward.) You are to come 
and work in my house, child. Your 
duties will be heavy, and if you 
neglect them you will be punished. 

Benito (Head bent): Yes, sefior. That is 
as it should be. 

Fray Antonio: Look up, boy, and 
meet my eyes. This I promise you. 
My son, never, while you are in my 
charge, shall you be punished for an 
offense you do not commit. 

Benito (Looks up, and for the first time 





smiles): I am well content, sir. I shall 
serve you with my life. (He drops 
swiftly upon one knee, and Fray 
AnToNn1Io puts one hand upon the 
bowed head.) 


CURTAIN 
+ * * 


NarRaATOR: Fray Antonio’s educational 
experiment was an outstanding suc- 
cess. Benito Juarez, who at the age 
of 12 had never seen a book, at 15 en- 
tered the Seminary of Santa Cruz. 
Then when in 1824 Mexico obtained 
her freedom from Spain, the new 
republic established the College of 
Sciences and Arts at Oaxaca. Benito 
was graduated from this college with 
high honors and took up the practice 
of law. We find him in his office on an 
autumn morning of 1834, waiting for 
his first client. . . . 


(Curtain Rises) 
Scene II 

SettinG: A scantily furnished office. 

At Ruse: Benrro JuArez, now 28, sits 
behind his desk, poring over a lawbook. 
His stovepipe hat hangs on a peg be- 
hind him. Enter left Jost Maria 
Maza, 21. JuAreEz rises and greets 
him with a warm handshake. 

José Maria: Well, old stick-in-the- 
mud! I suppose I can’t persuade you 
to come for a gallop this glorious 
morning? 

JuArez (Shakes his head, smiling): 
You know that I do not ride, José 
Maria. And I have work to do. 

Jos& Maria: Work? My dear friend, I 
am sorry to say this. But you must 
realize that there is little work for an 
Indian lawyer in Oaxaca. Too many 


sons of the aristocratic Spanish fam- 
ilies have taken up the law. Their 
relatives will employ them, not an 
obscure Indian. 

JuArez (Calmly): Perhaps I do not 
seek to serve the aristocrats, José 
Maria. After all, they are a mere five 
per cent of the Mexican people. 

José Maria (Shrewdly): Ah, but they 
have ninety-five per cent of the 
money, my poor Benito! Well, to my 
mission. My father asks you to sup 
with us tonight. He complains that 
we seldom see you nowadays. 

JuArez: I shall come gladly. Since 
Fray Antonio’s death, your family 
are my only friends. 

José Maria (Slyly): My family — and 
especially my little sister Margarita, 
eh? Do you know, Benito, I shall not 
be too surprised if we turn out to be 
brothers-in-law one of these fine 
days? 

JuAREz (Embarrassed): The lady Mar- 
garita is still a child, José Maria. It 
is absurd to speak of such things. 
Besides, she is as far above me as the 
stars. I would not presume — (He 
breaks off as there is a chorus of voices 
outside, and the door opens a crack.) 
Who is there? Enter! (A crowd of 
Indians come shyly in. There are 
women with babies on their backs, 
small children, a few men. Some are 
carrying baskets of fruit, blankets, a 
live chicken. They cluster at the door, 
urging each other forward. JUAREZ 
rises.) You are welcome, my friends. 
You have business with me? , 

A Woman: This is the house of Benito 
Juarez, licenciado? 

JuAreEz: It is. I am Judérez the lawyer. 

Woman: The Indian lawyer? Yes, we 





can see that, in spite of the fine 
clothes. You are Indio like ourselves, 
sir? 

JuArEz: As you see. 

Seconp Woman: We have brought a 
man to you, sir. All of us, as we were 
coming to the city for market, we 
helped Juan Felipe on the road. He is 
old, sir. But he is a respected man of 
our village. We will all tell you that. 
(She pushes an old Indian toward the 
desk.) 

José Maria: Clients, Benito! Your 
first, if I am not mistaken. Well, I 
will go and leave you to them. 

JuAREzZ: Perhaps you would like to 
stay, José Maria? You may find it 
interesting to see what sort of clients 
seek an Indian lawyer. 

José Marfa: I should like it very much. 
Proceed, then. I shall not intrude. 
(He takes a chair in a corner and 
watches with interest.) 

JuAREz (Kindly, to the old Indian): 
You are welcome, Uncle. You require 
something of me? 

JuAN Fewire (He is very old and turns a 
ragged sombrero nervously about in his 
hands): If it please your grace, I 
have serious need of justice. But I 
must tell your grace that I have no 
money wherewith to buy it. 

JuARrEz: That is no matter. Tell me, 
then. Who are you, and in what do 
you lack justice? 

Juan Freire: Sir, I call myself Juan 
Felipe, Indio of the village of Tizoc. 
I tend a field of beans, as my father 
did before me. Each year a hun- 
dred measures of beans go to the 
landlord. What remains over I may 
sell for myself, and thus do I gain 
my livelihood. 


JuAREz (Nodding): You have a family, 
Juan Felipe? Sons, perhaps? 

JuAN Fewipe (Shaking his head): Four 
fine sons I had once, sir. But the 
army came and took them for sol- 
diers. I see them no more. My wife 
is dead. I have with me only a lad 
named Pedro, an orphan boy who 
has been to me like a son. He is a 
good lad, Pedro, but he is not — 
God has not granted him the gift of 
reason, your grace. 

Seconp Woman (Whispering loudly): 
An idiot, sir! But harmless. 

A Cutxp: We love Pedro! He sings us 
songs! 

JuAREz (Gently): Yes, Juan Felipe? It 
is for Pedro that you ask justice, per- 
haps? Someone has wronged him? 

JuAN Fewipe (Fiercely): You may well 
say so, sefior! But see, you shall 
judge. There was the matter of the 
bean crop. This year it was very 
bad. A scant thirty measures I gath- 
ered, and no more. It was not my 
fault — 

First Woman: Throughout our valley 
it was the same, sir. No rain fell, and 
the young beans shriveled on the 
vines. 

Oruers: A terrible drought! Fearful! 
No one has ever seen the like! 

JuAreEz: I understand. (To Juan Fr- 
LIPE.) You were not able, then, to 
deliver the hundred measures to 
your landlord? 

JuaN Feuipe: That is so, sir. And 
when Don Manuel called to collect 
the beans, he was very angry. The 
hundred measures he must have, and 
he would not be content with the 
thirty I offered him. He said that 
since the beans were not enough, he 
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must take my burro. 

Cuitp: And it was Pedro’s burro, 
master! 

Juan Fewire: The little gray donkey 
that Pedro loved as though it had a 
soul! We need the burro, sir, for my 
field is far from the village. But it 
was not for his use, no. Sefior, do not 
laugh. The little burro was Pedro’s 
friend! 

JuArez: I am not laughing, Juan 
Felipe. Your landlord took the ani- 
mal? 

JuaN FevirPe (Quaveringly): Sir, this is 
hard to tell. Don Manuel went to the 
corral and drove the little donkey 
into the road. And Pedro — oh, he 
meant no harm, sir! He could not 
understand. The burro was ours, he 
thought, and how should any man 
take it away? He — the poor crazed 
boy clung to the beast, his arms 
around its neck. And when he would 
not loosen them, Don Manuel grew 
impatient, sir. He struck at Pedro 
with his riding whip, not once, but 
many times. The boy rolled in the 
dust, and Don Manuel drove the 
burro away. That is what happened, 
your grace. 

JuAREZ (Thoughtfully): I see. And you 
do not feel that justice has been done. 

JuaN Feuipe: I do not, sir. 1am only a 
poor Indio, I do not know the law. 
That Don Manuel should take my 
all, even to the burro, I do not ques- 
tion. But sefior, I have heard that 
things are not as they were in my 
father’s time, when a white gentle- 
man had the right of life and death 
over the Indian. Men say that there 
is justice in Mexico nowadays, even 
for the poor. I do not know if this 


be true, or merely village gossip. I 
ask you to tell me. Was Don Manuel 
within his rights in beating poor 
Pedro so that he fell, and his hip 
twisted under him? He does not 
stand, the poor innocent, and I fear 
me he will not walk again. 

JuAREZ (Excitedly): What’s this? You 
did not tell me that the boy was in- 
jured, man. Certainly the law per- 
mits no such assault. If what you 
say is true, Don Manuel can be ar- 
rested and sent to jail. (An excited 
murmur from the crowd.) 

Juan Feuipe: But I have no money, 
sefior. 

JuAReEz: I told you that did not matter. 
Listen carefully, Juan Felipe. I can- 
not recover your burro for you. The 
contract you have with your landlord 
is grossly unfair, but you entered into 
it, and you must bear its hardships. 

Juan Feuipe: Yes, your grace. I do 
only as my father did. I tend the 
beanfield and render a hundred 
measures each year to the landlord. 
Only this year the drought — 

JuAReEz: I know, I know. But this mat- 
ter of the assault upon the boy. 
You have heard truly, my friend. In 
Mexico, under the new constitution, 
all men are equal. It is not permitted 
to any citizen to inflict bodily harm 
upon another. Your Don Manuel 
will be brought before t! > judge, and 
you and Pedro will come also to tell 
your story. If the judge finds that it 
is a true one, Don Manuel will go to 
jail for many, many months. That is 
Mexican justice under the republic, 
Juan Felipe. You may rejoice that 
you live in this day. (An ezcited 
burst of approval from the crowd.) 
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Juan Fe.ipe: A marvel, sefior! It is 
true that to see Don Manuel in the 
calabozo will not mend Pedro’s 
broken hip, but it will gladden his 
soul. When shail I bring the boy to 
see the oppressor behind the bars, 
sir? 

JuAREz: Not so fast. First we must get 
a warrant for his arrest. (Takes a 
sheet of paper and dips quill pen in 
ink.) His name? 

JuaN Feuipe: Don Manuel Chavez, 
sir. 

JuArez: And he lives —? 

Juan Feuipe: At the Convent of the 
Blessed Mercy, sefior, the house by 
the brick kiln. He is the overseer, the 
man of business for the sisters. The 
convent owns many farms, and Don 
Manuel manages them all. 

JuArEz (Laying down his pen): Then it 
is the convent which is vour landlord, 
not this man. You should have told 
me, Juan Felipe. 

Juan Feurpe: Yes, sir. But it was Don 
Manuel who thrashed my poor 
Pedro. 

JuAREz: Yes — yes, that is true. Wait. 
(He takes a book from the shelf, frowns 
over it. The crowd shuffles restlessly, 
whispering among themselves. Finally 
JuAREZ rises and lifts his hand for 
silence.) My friends, you must hear 
me with fortitude, and try to under- 
stand. I myself will speak to the 
Mother Superior at Blessed Mercy. 
She is a gentle, saintly lady, and I 
know Pedro’s misfortune will touch 
her heart. I can promise you that the 
boy will be brought to the infirmary 
and tended by the sisters until he is 
well again. (He pauses.) 

A Man (Blunily): That is good, sir. 


But what of Don Manuel? Shall 
we see him behind the bars before 
we go back to the village? 

JuAREz: I am sorry, friends. There will 
be no calabozo for Don Manuel. You 
must forget that I mentioned such a 
thing. (An excited buzzing.) 

Juan Freire: But your grace — why, 
you yourself said it! It is the law, 
you said. All are citizens, and there is 
justice in Mexico now. Were you then 
mistaken, sir? There is no such law? 

JuAREz: There is such a law, old man. 
But also there is another law. Have 
you ever heard of the fueros? 

Juan Feuire: I, sir? Never. Would it 
be something to keep Don Manuel 
out of jail? 

JuAREz: It is exactly that, Juan Felipe. 
The fueros are the rights of soldiers 
and churchmen to be judged only by 
their fellows, nut by the law of the 
land. Your Don Manuel is no 
churchman, but he works for a re- 
ligious organization. That means he 
can avail himself of this right. We 
cannot touch him, my poor friend. I 
am sorry to have misled you, but 
there it is. 

Juan Feuire: But sir — Oh, I know I 
am ignorant. You are a man learned 
in the law. You will correct me if I 
am wrong. But I ask myself. If such 
things can be, if one man can do 
what is forbidden to another — why, 
then where is this Mexican justice 
you speak of? Is it a just thing that 
there should be one law for all the 
people, but another law for certain 
ones who hold themselves above it? 
To me it does not seem so. 

JuAREZ (Grimly): Nor to me, Juan 
Felipe. It is a state of things which 





no true democracy can long endure. 
The dey must come when all men — 
all! — will be equal before the law! 

JuAN Feuipe: That will be a good day, 
sir. Will it come in our time, do you 
think? 

JuAREZ (Drawing himself up, and speak- 
ing to all of them, his right hand raised 
as though taking an oath): I cannot 
tell you when, my people. But here 
and now I swear to you that I shall 
not rest nor turn aside until I see the 
dawning of that day! 

CURTAIN 
* * * 

Narrator: In the year following Juan 
Felipe’s visit, Benito Juérez entered 
politics as a state legislator. Later as 
governor of his state, as vice presi- 
dent and then as president of Mex- 
ico, he agitated against the unjust 
fuero laws which gave special priv- 
ileges to certain favored classes. They 
were finally abolished. 

Those were turbulent years in 
Mexico, racked with rebellion and 
civil war, but Juérez held unswerv- 
ingly to his course, the even-handed 
administration of justice. He made 
many enemies among the aristocrats, 
who feared and hated the stern-faced 
Indian president. Some of these ene- 
mies conspired with the emperor of 
France to set up a puppet ruler in the 
place of Judrez. The Archduke Maxi- 
milian of Austria came to Mexico 
with the support of a French army 
and crowned himself emperor Juérez 
fought a bitter four-year-war before 
the power of the invaders was broken. 

Judrez had married Margarita, the 
lovely daughter of the Maza family. 
José Maria, her brother, was Benito’s 
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lifelong friend. We find the two 
friends now at Judrez’s headquarters 
at San Luis Potosi. The year is 1867. 
The War of the Intervention has just 
ended with the capture of Maximilian. 
(Curtain Rises) 
Scene ITI 

Sertine: The town hall at San Luis 
Potosi, badly battered by recent fight- 
ing. 

Art Rise: Jost Maria Maza ts standing 
by desk, fingering a pile of letters. 
JUAREZ is standing at window, looking 
out at public square. Occasionally a 
ragged sentry passes the window. 
JuArEz and Jos& Maria are in 
civilian dress. 

José Maria: We should have word of 
the verdict at any moment now. The 
lawyers concluded their arguments 
yesterday, I hear. 

JUAREZ: Yes. 

José Maria: There can be no doubt 
of the issue, Benito. Maximilian is 
guilty. 

JuAREz: Guilty, certainly. 

José Maria (Reads one of the letters, 
lays it down, and speaks hesitantly.) 
Benito? 

JuAREzZ (Without turning): Yes? 

José Maria: If the court martial finds 
Maximilian guilty, as it will, the 
penalty is death. 

JuAREz: Well? 

José Maria (Hesitantly): Will he die, 
Benito? 

JuArez: Naturally. If that is the 
sentence of the court. 

Jost Maria: But — have you thought 
to spare his life? It is within your 
power. 

JuArEz: Spare a convicted criminal? 
Why? 





José Maria: Well, really, Benito — 
this is no common criminal. I’ve just 
been looking at these letters. Here is 
one from Garibaldi, the Italian 
patriot, and another from the great 
Frenchman, Victor Hugo. They beg 
you to pardon Maximilian. Listen — 

JuAREz: I have read the letters. I did 
not see where those great men, whom 
I respect most highly, allege that the 
Austrian is innocent. 

José Maria: Well, hardly! He is not 
innocent, the world knows that. The 
charges against him are true. He did 
invade the soil of Mexico with a 
foreign army. He did unlawfully 
usurp the power of the constitutional 
government. 

JuArEz: And the third charge, José 
Maria, do not forget that. The 
October Decree. 

Jost Marfa: It is true he signed that 
decree, whereby prisoners of war 
were slaughtered without mercy. 
But it is said the French Marshal 
Bazaine prompted him to it. 

JuAREZ: Maximilian signed it. My 
brave General Ortega, who had of- 
fered his sword in honorable sur- 
render, was butchered in cold blood. 
And many another. 

José Maria: I know. And — you need 
not remind me, Benito. I know the 
penalty the articles of war provide 
for such barbarity. But — 

A Souprer (Entering right): My presi- 
dent, Baron Magnus, the Prussian 
minister, would speak with you. 
(JuAREZ signs to admit him, and 
Baron Maanus enters, plumed hat 
over his arm. He advances, bowing 
deeply.) 

Maenus (Effusively): A pleasure, Your 
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Excellency! I am distressed that I 
have not yet had the honor of paying 
my respects. I have long looked for- 
ward to meeting the illustrious Gen- 
eral Juarez. 

JuAREz (Coldly): There are no generals 
here, sir. I am the citizen president 
of Mexico. 

Maenus (Tittering): Not a general? 
Dear me, how could I make such a 
mistake? Your pardon, Excellency. 
And — ah, Sefior Maza, is it not? I 
think we met some years ago at Vera 
Cruz. Delighted to see you again. 

José Maria (Politely): The pleasure is 
mine, Baron. Will you not sit? 

Maenus (Looks uncertainly toward 
JuAREZ, who remains standing, his 
back to the window, unsmiling): No 
— no, perhaps not, Sefior Maza. My 
call will be brief. If His Excellency 
will hear me, I have a petition to 
present. (JuArEz inclines his head 
slightly. José Maria, with a shrug, 
perches on the corner of the desk. 
Maenus brings a letter out of his 
pocket, polishes his monocle, screws it 
back into his eye and clears his throat. 
Impressively.) Your Excellency, I 
have the honor to read to you a mes- 
sage from a number of the most 
highly-placed persons in the world. 
It will surprise you to learn, my dear 
sir, that this document here bears 
the signature of half the crowned 
heads of Europe! (He waits for his 
effect, but JuAREz’s impassive face 
does not change. A little nervously, 
Maenus goes on.) Ahem—I will 
read the message. Thus it runs. 
(Deepens his voice to oratorical pitch, 
reads) “The King of Prussia and all 
the crowned heads of Europe — his 





brother, the emperor of Austria; his 
cousin, the queen of England; his 
brother-in-law, the king of the Bel- 
gians; his cousins, the queen of 
Spain and the kings of Italy and 
Sweden —all will give assurances 
that the royal prisoner will never 
again tread the soil of Mexico if only 
Your Excellency will spare his life.” 
(Ends, and hands the paper to 
JUAREZ.) 

JuAREz (Drily): This is a petition for 
clemency toward one Maximilian 
Hapsburg, now on trial before a court 
martial at Querétaro? 

Maenus: But certainly, Your Ex- 
cellency. His Imperial Majesty — 
or no doubt I should say His Serene 
Highness, for naturally he will re- 
nounce his title of Emperor of 
Mexico on his return to Europe. 

Jost Maria (Indignantly): Renounce 
it! Why, man, the Mexican army 
has settled that! Mexico never had 
an emperor, only a usurper! 

JuAREZ (Handing back the paper with- 
out unfolding it): You might have 
spared yourself this journey, sir. The 
person of whom you speak is even 
now before a Mexican court. He has 
two of our most able lawyers to de- 
fend him, and an American as well. 
The hearings are held in public, open 
to all the world. You need have no 
fear that the man will not receive 
justice. 

Magnus: Justice! Well, Your Excel- 
lency, to be frank, it is for a little 
more than justice that I come to 
implore you. We ask for mercy. 

JuAREz (Simply): Why? 

Maenus: Dear me, Your Excellency, 
what a peculiar question! Why, be- 





cause the Archduke Maximilian is a 
young man of royal blood, related to 
a dozen reigning houses. It is not 
fitting that such a personage should 
perish before a firing squad. 

JuArez: I do not find your talk sensible, 
sir. If this young man is innocent, he 
needs no one to plead for him. If he is 
guilty, pleading will avail him noth- 
ing. 

Maenus (Desperately): But Your Ex- 
cellency, he is a Hapsburg! 

JuAREz: Well? 

Maenus (Looks baffled, then tries an- 
other tack. Puts tears into his voice): 
Your Excellency, I ask you to think 
of his poor young wife. The — ahem, 
the ex-Empress Carlota. As you 
know, she is now in Europe, whither 
she went seeking aid to the husband 
she loves so devotedly. We have word 
that her health has broken, that she 
is in a state of utter distraction. 
Think of her, Your Excellency, so 
young, so beautiful, so gently bred 
— must she face this bitter tragedy 
to shadow all her days? 

JuArez: Sir, I am touched by the 
lady’s plight. But I remind myself 
also that we have here in Mexico 
forty thousand widows, victims of 
this war of the Austrian’s making. 
They are not all young, nor beautiful, 
and few are gently bred. They are 
ordinary Mexican women, the wives 
of ordinary men who loved their land 
enough to die for it. Do you not 
think that their days, too, may be 
days of shadow? 

Maenvus (Helplessly): But — but —I 
speak to you, sir, of royalty! 

JuAREz (Sternly): And I, sir, I speak to 
you of justice! (A SoLp1ER enters with 





a letter which he hands to JuArez. 
While he reads it, Jost Maria slides 
down from the table. Macnus fumbles 
with his gloves and monocle.) Gentle- 
men, the court has spoken. The ver- 
dict upon Maximilian is guilty, and 
the sentence is death. 

Maenus (Feverishly): But you, Your 
Excellency, you can commute that 
sentence to banishment! There is a 
Spanish warship in the harbor at 
Vera Cruz. I, I myself will undertake 
to escort His Serene Highness there 
— I will not leave his side until the 
shores of Mexico are behind us. For 
the love of heaven, Your Excellency, 
spare him! 

JUAREZ (Ignores him, and crosses over 
to Jost Maria): José Maria, do you 
remember, long ago, I had a client? 
Almost my first client he was. An old 
Indian named Juan Felipe. You 
were there. You cannot have for- 
gotten. 

José Maria: I remember, Benito. He 
brought half his village with him. 
Something about an injured boy, 
was it not? 

JuArez: An idiot lad, for whom the old 
man demanded justice. I could not 
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give it to him then, but I made him 
a promise. 

Maenus (Coming forward, plucking 
at his sleeve): Your Excellency, I 
beg of you! The Emperor Maxi- 
milian — 

JuAREz: I have no more to say to you, 
sir. Maximilian Hapsburg will be 
executed (He looks at the paper) on 
tomorrow morning, at the Hill of 
Bells where he was captured. Good 
day, sir. (He motions to the SoupiR, 
who opens the door, and with a stiff 
bow turns his back. Maanus slinks 
out, looking back.) 

José Maria (Awed): You were saying, 
Benito —? 

JuArez: Only this, old friend. Long 
years ago I promised a humble In- 
dian that the day would come when 
there should not be one law for the 
rich and one for the poor, a day when 
all men would stand as equals before 
the bar of Mexican justice. The 
years have been long, and the way 
has been hard. But that day has 
come, José Maria —that day has 
come! 


THE END 
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The Sacred Cup 


by Sonia Daugherty 


Characters 
First SLAVE 
SECOND SLAVE 
DANIEL 
COUNSELLOR 
Kine BEeLsHAzzaR 
QUEEN 
CouRTIERS 
SOOTHSAYER 
MESSENGER 

Time: Babylonian Kings. 

SettinG: Banquet hall in the palace of 
King Belshazzar. 

At Rise: No one is seen on the stage. 
Then a very young slave peeps in 
cautiously and finally creeps in, seeing 
that no one is there. 

Ist SLAVE: Sshhh — 

2npD Suave (Appearing behind him): 
We are here! But if they had seen us! 

Ist SLAVE (Jn a whisper) : Shsh — what 
if someone should hear us. 

2np Stave: They would cut us in 
pieces with their swords! 

Ist Stave: Let us be very still. (Sup- 
presses a desire to sneeze.) I nearly 
sneezed when we were creeping 
through the corridor right in back of 
the sentry. It was hard to creep on 
the belly like a worm. 

2np SLAVE: But now, we are here and 
no one knows it. And we shall see the 
king. 

Ist Stave: Yes, we shall see the king. 
At last we shall see with our own 
eyes what he is like. 

2nD Stave (With a whimper): Oh, oh, 
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oh, and now I am afraid. He is a god, 
they say he is, and if he is, we shall 
become holy when we look at him. 

Ist Suave (Shuddering): I don’t want 
to become holy. I am afraid of holy 
men. We were fools to come. He is a 
god. I heard it with my ears, I heard 
it in the market place from the 
soothsayers who are selling little 
images of ivory and gold. 

2np Stave: That is true then, for I 
have also heard it. And it may be 
that he is a winged bull with two 
heads. 

Ist Stave: If he is, he must be very 
large and terrible. And his voice 
would be mighty, it would shake the 
walls like thunder, and we might 
never hear again. 

2npD SLAVE (Jn terror): His eyes might 
be like swords. They would pierce 
right through our hiding place and 
he would see us. Then what would 
we do? 

Ist Stave (With bravado): We would 
not have a chance to do anything. 
They would cut us into bits of meat 
and throw us to the fishes for bait. 

2np SLAVE (Shuddering with terror): Let 
us go away as we came before they 
find us here. 

Ist Suave (With delight): So you are 
afraid. But I shall stay and see the 
king. Then I shall be wise. 

2np SLAVE: What if he eats men? 

lst Stave: He is a king. He can do 
what he likes with anyone. He can 





make the earth belch fire and he can 
make the stars black as ebony and 
the sun to stop, and all the beasts to 
howl at once. He can do all that and 
who can stop him. 

2nD SLAVE (Enthralled): Can he do all 
this? 

Ist SLavE: Who would say no? 

2nd Suave (With sudden confidence): 
But in the market place, the good 
woman who sells sweet smelling 
favors, she tells all those who would 
keep it secret, that the king is only a 
man; that he is a man just as we are. 

lst SLAVE: She is a fool to imagine it. 
If he looks like a man he may still be 
a god; a god whom it pleases to wear 
the shape of a man, that is all. We 
shall see. But I do know this, that he 
does throw some into the fiery fur- 
nace and some to the lions when it 
pleases him. 

2np Suave (Moaning with fear): Oh, 
oh, oh. (Covers face with his hands.) 

Ist Stave (Pointing to throne. Creeps 
up to it): This is where he sits. It is 
made of gold. He wears scarlet and 
many jewels, and they shine like the 
sun — it blinds your eyes — that is 
what they say — (Suddenly footsteps 
are heard. The two listen motionless, 
hardly daring to breathe. The nect 
instant they seek a hiding place. They 
find one behind the draperies facing 
the throne on the opposite wall. Enter 
Danie.. He is simply dressed in a 
long flowing robe. His face is gentle, 
but austere and strong. His manner is 
that of assurance and quietness. He is 
accompanied by a COUNSELLOR of the 
king, who is elaborately dressed in 
court attire.) 

CounsELLOR (Reverently) : It is good to 
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see you, O Daniel. If only there were 
a way for us to go back to our people. 

Dante. (Softly): We must always ex- 
pect it; we must look for the restoring 
of our temple— our kings shall 
reign again, and the law of a just 
God shall be proclaimed once more. 

CounsELLoR (Heavily): A just God! 
Those words sound strange in this 
room. 

DaniEt (Gently reproving): Do not lose 
your vision. For even here in this 
room — everywhere there is a just 
God, and His reign is going on, 
though we may not see it with our 
eyes. But anon I must speak to you 
of that for which I sought to see you 
this day. 

CounsELLOR: Let us be seated here 
and do thou but tell me thy bequest. 

DantE.: I have been troubled in my 
heart of late about the sacred vessels 
which are captive here from our holy 
temple. I see them in my sleep — are 
they safe? 

CounsELLOR: They are locked in this 
coffer. (Points to coffer covered with a 
scarlet cloth.) I hold the keys. No one 
can touch them nor look at them 
without my knowledge. 

DantzE-: I long to see them. 

CouNnsELLOR (Takes keys from his girdle 
and unlocks coffer with trembling 
hands. He lifts the lid slowly and 
reverently.): Behold, they have never 
been touched by any save by him 
who brought them away from their 
holy office. 

DanteEu (Kneeling before chest, gazes at 
the vessels silently): How comely they 
are. And how graciously have they 
been fashioned. And mark you, the 
gold of them is like a living fire. (He 





covers his face with his hands and is 
lost in prayer. Then he rises quickly.) 
It is well, now I shall not be troubled. 

CouNsELLOR (Sadly): I wish I had thy 
peace. (Trumpets are heard in the 
distance. The Counse.uor hastily 
locks the coffer.) 

CouNSELLOR: Hear the trumpets — I 
must go before the king. And he must 
not guess that I have seen you, O 
Daniel, for if he finds that I am of 
the captive children of Israel then 
would he no longer let me keep the 
keys to the vessels of our temple. 

Daniet (With a hand on his arm): 
Guard them well. They must not be 
profaned. Keep them from his eye. 

CounsELLOR (Vehemently): He shall 
never see them with his evil eyes. 
(The sound of the trumpets increases in 
volume.) I must hasten, my friend. 
Go you out through that little door. 
(Points to door at side.) There shall 


you find the guard who loves you well. 
He will see you out in safety — 


Farewell. (They salute each other 
gravely; exit COUNSELLOR.) 

Dante (Alone remains looking at the 
coffer lost in thought. Talks to self): 
Ay, peace — peace be strong, Daniel, 
faint not — for God is all powerful. 
He will save — all those who trust 
in Him — (At this moment ONE oF 
THE SLAVES who had been stealthily 
looking out from behind the hangings, 
loses his balance and falls forward, 
pulling aside the curtains and revealing 
the OrnEeR SLAVE who stands there 
petrified with fear.) 

Dani (Stooping over helps the SLAVE 
to rise): Fear not, you shall not be 
hurt. 

Ist SLAVE (Deeply impressed by Dan- 


1EL): Are you a holy one? Then tell 
me truly is our king a god? 

DantEeL (Smiling gently): Were he a 
god, then this would be heaven. 

2np StAvE: Our king can do what it 
pleases him to do. He can kill whom 
he will. He can burn and destroy 
cities and no one can gainsay him. 
He must be a god! 

Dante. (Laying his hand gently on the 
boy’s head): Evil and destruction are 
the devices of men. God knows them 
not. His name is Love. (Exit DantE.. 
The Two Stave Boys stare at each 
other in amazement.) 

Ist SLAVE (With a sigh): What did he 
mean? 

2nD SLAVE: His hand was cool and kind 
on my head. 

ist SLAvE: What did he mean? 

2np SLAVE (Dreamily): His eyes were 
kind, and his voice like the voice 
when my mother sang to me long ago. 

lst Stave: What did he mean? (The 
sounds of trumpets are heard with sud- 
den triumphant accents approaching 
nearer and nearer until suddenly the 
doors are pulled open from without. 
The Boys scurry back into their hiding 
place. Enter Paces blowing trumpets 
followed by Courtiers; then the Kine 
and QUEEN escorted by COUNSELLORS. 
Kine and QuEEN sit on the throne. 
The CounsELLors surround the throne 
while the CourtiERS group themselves 
about the table. The Kina is small and 
his face bears a petulant look. He 
strives to look terrifying. The QUEEN 
is timid and fearful in manner.) 

Kine (Pompously) : We have come here, 
oh my people, to make merry and to 
offer praises. 

Aux: Oh king, live for ever. 
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Courtiers: We praise and worship our 
great king! 

Kine: I must tell you that we have 
great reason for rejoicing. For is not 
our army of tried warriors greater 
than the army of all the other na- 
tions? All the kings from far and 
near know it. They know it, for do 
they not pay us tribute? They pay 
us tribute because they fear us. Yes, 
they fear, they tremble before us. 
All the kings of the earth tremble 
before us. 

Aut (In one voice): Our king is the 
greatest in the world! 

Kina: So shall it ever be! For we know 
how to make them fear us. We have 
the might and the power. But that 
is not enough for me. My army shall 
trample upon them who forget to 
fear us. Ay, I will have them fear us 
— In their sleep, shall the kings of 
the earth dream of us, and tremble 
and rise from fevered beds to pay 
me toll! 

CouNsELLOR (Bowing before him): Oh 
great king, let us praise the day of 
your venerable father, King Nebu- 
chadnezzar, for in his days when he 
had grown compassionate and wise 
men loved him, then did he know 
peace. 

Kina (Amazed and annoyed): Love — 
what words are these? Women’s 
words, that which they say to each 
other and to children. Are these 
words for a king? 

CounsELLOR (Nervously): Surely my 
meaning is not made clear to the 
king. When I say love it is esteem I 
mean; esteem and confidence. 

Kine (Contemptuously): Esteem and 

confidence! This is for weaklings. Do 
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I need to ask that when I can say let 

there be fire and destruction and 

death and it comes to pass. Then do 

they come and prostrate themselves 
before us because they know my 
power before my armies even strike 
with a weapon or shoot an arrow. 

Aux (In one voice): Our king is terrible 
in his greatness. 

Kine (More and more excited): But I 
will have more —a greater army. 
(To CounsELLOR) See that you make 
a proclamation concerning this. We 
need more men. See that you call for 
the bravest and the youngest. They 
must be tall of stature and brawny 
and their hearts must be thirsty. So 
shall we strike them all dumb with 
awe. Do you hear my words? Make 
proclamations on the morrow. 

CounsELLor (Uneasily): I shall do as 
the King commands. 

Kine (Intoxicated with his own words): 
And levy a tax. We must have more 
gold yet in our treasury. We must 
have enough gold so that our word, 
our merest word would bind the 
hearts of men with such a fear that 
they would do my bidding. So would 
I have command over the kings of all 
the earth; forget it not. A new tax! 

CounsELLor (Coldly) : It shall be as the 
king desires — but the people — 

Kine (Interrupting impatiently): The 
people; what have they to say? The 
fools! 

CounsELLor (Bitterly): Fools? Ay, 
perhaps. 

Kine (Impatiently): You seem to grow 
foolish too, as you grow older. Be- 
ware! I have spoken, and let the 
wine be poured and let us make 
merry. Pour the wine. 
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Aux (In one voice): Let our king live 
for ever! He is mighty! (Wine is 
poured and passed around. All drink. 
There is a general buzz of conversa- 
tion.) 

CounseELLor (A little apart sighs heavily 
as he mumbles to himself): 1 have seen 
mighty men, mighty kings; and yet, 
there is a power mightier than man. 

Kine (Startled and annoyed): Do you 
sow seeds of doubt among my people 
about their king? Is that your intent? 
Speak then and tell us who is this 
greater power, and then shall you be 
hanged. 

CounsELLoR (Uneasily): 
majesty — I — 

Kine (Suspiciously): Long have I 
suspected him. I see it in his eye. 
There is treason here. Hold him 
while he answers us. (COUNSELLOR 
is surrounded by several SOLDIERS 
while he stands there facing the KiNG.) 

Kine (Accusingly): You say there is 
greater power than the word of one 
who rules the destinies of nations? 
You say there is greater power than 
my power? Speak then and tell me, 
so we may look for this great wonder 
— so we may look for it and crush 
it. Then all the world will know that 
you have lied. 

CounsELLoR (Mustering courage): I 
have been thinking of the days of 
old when I have seen wonders per- 
formed in the name of the Almighty 
God of the Hebrew people, in the 
days of your great father, your 
majesty. 

Aux (In one voice): There is no greater 
God than our king. 

Kine (Laughing mockingly): The God 
of the Hebrew people you say — our 
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horsemen and our chariots rode over 
the walls of Jerusalem — and what 
power was there to stop them — the 
walls crumpled before us like dust. 
The fortress became our plaything; 
and what was this God doing, tell 
us, you who know these things, 
what was he doing when we sent our 
arrows and scattered the stones of 
their temple, till all that is left now 
is a ruin of stones and ashes? 

CouNsELLOR (With trembling lips and 
shaking voice): Oh great king, we 
none of us understand — 

Kine (Triumphantly): We entered 
their sacred shrines, and yet their 
God was silent before us. We took 
their sacred vessels for trophies, and 
what was the power that could stop 
us, for we were like lightning and like 
thunder? Our might alone was seen 
and felt and the Hebrew people are 
captive in our land. Their prophets 
are silent and their sacred vessels are 
our plaything. (He looks about him 
with searching challenging eyes.) And 
now, we shall mock the God of the 
Hebrews, for in truth there is no such 
a God. 

Aut (In one voice): Our king is mightier 
than any god. Oh king, live for ever. 

Kina (Smiling triumphantly) : You shall 
see that it is true, for I shall drink 
wine out of the sacred vessels from 
the Hebrew temple and their God 
will be silent before me. Bring forth 
the vessels. I and my queen shall 
drink from them. (The CouNSELLOR 
covers his face with his hands. His 
shoulders sag. He stands motionless. 
There is a heavy silence. Everyone 
looks uneasily and suspiciously from 
one to the other.) 
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Kina (Commandingly): I have spoken. 
(QUEEN shrinking back in the throne 
struggles not to speak.) 

Au (In one voice. Not as loud as before 
and a little shaky): Oh king, live 
for ever! 

CouNSELLOR (Rousing himself falls on 
his knees before the Kina): Oh great 
king, it is of you I think. I fear for 
your welfare. The God of the He- 
brews is very mighty. 

Kina: Who is there that is so mighty 
before me? I, who am mightier than 
gods, am our temple. Do you dare 
deny it? Speak, for already is your 
doom written. 

CouNsELLOR (Wringing his hands): 
It is true that you are a great king, 
and it is true you have much power. 
And yet, it has been proven to your 
father, your majesty, it had been 
shown even him that there is a 
greater law than the law of kings. 

Kine (Furiously): Dare you to say this 
—to me—? What law — what is 
that law? Speak! 

CouNSELLOR: It is the law of the Al- 
mighty God. 

QueEN (Impetuously): Oh great king, 
hear me. Surely these cups which 
have been dedicated to sacred uses 
should be left to this unknown God. 
Let us not touch them. 

Kine (Uproariously): Be silent before 
me! 

CouNsELLOR (Desperately): Hear me, 
O Majesty! There was once a man, I 
read of it in the holy books of the 
Hebrews, he touched the sacred ark 
to steady it with his hand, and he 
died for meddling with that which 
men hold sacred in their heart. 

QureEN (Imploringly): O Belshazzar, 
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O great commanding king! Hear me 

but once. Last night I had a fearful 
dream. It frightened me. It may 
have been an omen. Who knows? I 
fear to offend a god we know not. 

Kine (Pushing her imploring hands 
aside impatiently): Fear? You speak 
to me of fear? Am I to fear? 

QUEEN (Weeping): I have heard many 
strange things about this God of the 
Hebrews. He is a God one does not 
see, and it is terrible to think of a 
God one cannot see, nor touch — nor 
can one ever see him, nor find his 
dwelling place. Is it not fearful to 
think of a god like that? 

Kina (With sudden choleric anger): 
You speak to me as if I were a slave, 
a slave to fear a god no one had seen. 
What folly is this to fear a thing one 
cannot see nor touch? This is treason! 
I shall utterly destroy those who 
oppose my will in this great matter, 
for now am I determined to prove 
whose might it is that is mighty. 
(He points at the keys in the Coun- 
SELLOR’s hands.) You have the keys, 
open the coffer and bring the vessels 
forth. 

CounsELLOR (Desperately): I pray to 
you, do not do this thing — 

Kina (Snatching the keys from the 
clenched fingers of the CoUNSELLOR’S 
clasped hands, gives them to a Cour- 
TIER): Bring the vessels forth. As for 
him —I shall bespeak his death. 
(CourtiER unlocks the coffer gingerly 
and brings the vessels out slowly, plac- 
ing them on the table with shaking 
hands. CounsELLor falls back against 
one of the columns — his face buried in 
his hands.) 

Kine (Examining the vessels with the air 


















































































































































































































of a pleased child): They are very 
beautiful. The gold of them is bright, 
it is strangely bright. (He is silent 
a moment and a little uncomfortable 
as he looks about him.) How they 
sparkle. It is as if they had a light in 
them. (He looks uneasily into the 
vessel.) No, it is only fancy. 

QueEN (Hysterically): There is a light 
in them, a light — a strange shim- 
mering light. It trembles, it dances, 
it fills the whole room. It is shining at 
me —I am afraid. I am afraid to 
look at them! 

Kina (Not heeding her): I like them to 
shine like this. For so are they most 
fit for a great king to drink from 
them. Pour the wine into them. 
(The wine is poured into the sacred 
vessels. All look uneasily at each other 
trying to conceal their discomfort from 
the Kinc. The QueEn makes an effort 
to be calm, but her hands are trembling. 
The Kina watches them all with 
jealous eyes. There is a deep silence. 
In .a commanding voice, which is 
not as steady as he wants it to be, lifts 
sacred vessel on high): Let us praise 
our gods. Let us drink praises to our 
gods, the gods we see. (He drinks 
from the sacred cup, then holds the 
other cup to the QuEEN.) Come, I will 
have you drink with me out of these 
cups. 

QueEN (Takes the cup with trembling 
Singers. She holds it away from her 
looking fearfully at it. Her hand trem- 
bles so violently that the wine begins 
to drip slowly over the edge of the 
cup): Oh! It is like blood dripping 
from a wound. 

Kine (Not heeding her): Let us drink 
praises to our gods, the gods we see 
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with our eyes, the gods we touch 
with our hands, the gods which were 
made by the decree of kings. Our 
gods of gold, our gods of silver. Let 
us sing praises to our gods of gold — 
gold is the life of men. For gold, men 
give all — all that is precious to the 
pride of men. Let us praise the gods 
of gold. 

Aux (In one voice): Let us praise the 
gods of gold; gold is the might and 
the pride of men. 

Kine (Sipping cautiously out of the 
sacred vessel which he holds boldly in 
his hand): Let us also praise the 
gods of silver, for with silver men 
buy all that they desire. 

ALL (In one voice as they too drink wine 
which is passed around) : Let us praise 
the gods of silver for with silver we 
buy all that we desire. 

Kine (More and more at ease with the 
vessel in his hand): Let us praise the 
gods of bronze, for out of bronze we 
make swords and arrows. They kill 
our foes. They make us great among 
kings. Let us praise the gods of 
bronze. Let us also praise the gods of 
wood, for our gods of wood are 
cunningly carved by skilled artisans. 
Let us praise all our gods, for they 
bear witness to our own greatness. 

Aut (In one voice): Let us praise all our 
gods. Let us praise our king. 

Kine (Triumphanily) : See, I am drink- 
ing wine from the sacred cup of the 
Hebrew god in praise of our own 
gods; and if he has heard me, yet can 
he do nothing. He is powerless before 
us, for of a truth, if there is such a 
god, he knows well enough to be 
silent before us; for we are great and 
mighty in power. 
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QuEEN (Looks out at wing, left, and 
pointing, cries out in terror): Look! 
A hand! It is writing on the wall — 
it is the Hebrew god writing on the 
wall! (She faints. Kine, startled turns 
and looks out left. The vessel falls from 
his hand and rolls heavily across the 
table. He shrinks back on hie throne 
covering his eyes with his hands. The 
Courtiers and CouNSsELLORS all 
prostrate themselves in abject fear. 
After a moment of silence the Kine 
leans forward and tries to read the 
writing on the wall.) 

Kine (In a passion of fear): I cannot 
make it out. I cannot read it. What 
is it that is written there? Is there 
anyone here who can read it? Read 
he who can, and he shall be re- 
warded. (There is a stupefied silence 
broken only by the soft sobs from the 
QUEEN.) 

Kine (Rising from his throne stands, 
shaking, facing the left wing.): Can 
no one read it then? Go, quickly and 
bring me the soothsayer. If it is an 
omen, he will make it out; he will 
surely know to read it, for he under- 
stands the darkest mysteries. Go 
tell him to come and with dispatch. 
(Exit Merssencer.) This thing is 
strange. It is mysterious. I like it 
not. (He tries to appear composed.) 
The soothsayer will read it then we 
shall know if the Hebrew god is of- 
fended, and if this is his message, we 
can offer him gifts and he would be 
silent again. (Enter the SoorHSAYER 
prostrating himself at the feet of the 
Kina.) 

Kine (Commandingly): Rise! Behold 

the wall and the strange writing 

thereon. Tell me what is written 


there. 

SOoTHSAYER (Approaching the left wing 
with an air of importance and mystery. 
He stands at extreme left of stage look- 
ing out into wing. After a moment of 
silent study, he begins to murmur and 
mutter to himself and to wag his head. 
Then turning, he kneels again before 
the king.): It is fearful! 

Kine (Hoarsely): Is the omen so ter- 
rible then? But speak! I will hear it. 

SoorHsaYEr: It is a secret mystery, oh 
majesty, and if I should read it be- 
fore the king, then would the world 
turn topsy-turvy and the sun would 
turn black forever; and we would re- 
main in utter darkness. 

Kine (Shakily): I will give gifts, I will 
give offerings. It shall be well, fear 
not! Read me the writings and fear 
not! The god shall be appeased. 

SoorusaYER (Very frightened): I dare 
not, O king, live forever. 

Kine (Shaking him with fury): I will 
have you read it. Do you say you 
dare not to me? You shall be thrown 
to the beasts for their meat. Read — 
I tell you. 

SooTHsayEeR (With clattering teeth): 
I —I have no knowledge to read it, 
O gracious king, I know not, of a 
truth, how to read it. It is a mystery. 
It is strange writing, the likes of 
which no man living or dead has 
ever seen. 

Kine (Beside himself with fear and 
rage): Hang him. Throw him to the 
lions. Throw him to the dogs. He 
knows nothing. (The SoorHsaYEr is 
dragged away from before the Kina 
and pushed out at back. Kine openly 
gives himself over to grief and fear.) 
How am I to appease this god since 



























































we do not know what is this fearful 
writing on the wall? And how am I to 
find the meaning of this writing, if 
there is no one here who can read it? 
I must know. Do you hear me, I 
must know what is written there! 

QUEEN (With sudden inspiration) : There 
is a man by the name of Daniel 
whom your father greatly honored. 
He is of the captivity of the children 
of Judah. In the days of your father, 
light and understanding and wisdom 
like the wisdom of the gods was 
found in him. Let this Daniel be 
called and he will know this writing 
on the wall. 

Kine (Doubtingly): If our own ma- 
gician can not read it, who is this 
Daniel, that he should know to do 
it? But call him and we shall see. 
(Exit MEssENGER to call DANIEL.) 

QUEEN (Hopefully): Be not troubled, O 
majesty, this Daniel is great in 
wisdom. He will give you proper 
counsel. 

Kine (With renewed pomposity): The 
most angry god can be appeased with 
offerings. Let us drink and be merry 
till this Daniel comes. (Wine is passed 
again. All cry out with renewed cheer- 
fulness.) 

ALL: May our king live for ever. (Enter 
DANIEL escorted by MressENGER. He 
salutes the Kina with grave dignity. 
And, as he is in the act of bowing, he 
sees the sacred vessels on the table. He 
pauses as if electrified. He looks at 
them for one awful moment, during 
which anguish and wrath seem to ren- 
der him speechless. Then snatching 
up the sacred vessels he buries them in 
the folds of his mantle against his heart. 
For a moment he remains so in silence 
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with head bowed.) 

Kine (Entirely oblivious of DANtEL’s 
emotions): I have heard of you, O 
Daniel. It is said that the spirit of the 
gods is in you and that wisdom and 
understanding may be found with 
you. The soothsayer, who is also a 
magician, was not able to read the 
writings there on the wall. (Points 
out left wing.) If you read it, then 
shall you be clothed in scarlet and 
have a chain of gold and be third 
ruler in the kingdom. (DANIEL an- 
guished over the fact that the vessels 
had been profaned, turns to the left 
in stern silence. He gazes at the writing 
in deep meditation, then his coun- 
tenance clears. He turns and faces the 
Kine and looks at him silently and 
thoughtfully.) 

Kine: Speak, Daniel, and fear not. 
What is written there, read — I shall 
reward you as I said. 

Daniz.: Let thy gifts be to thyself and 
give your rewards to another; yet 
will I read the writing on the wall 
and make known the interpretation 
thereof. (He is silent a moment, too 
deeply moved to speak.) You have 
majesty and glory and honor and 
power — 

Kine (Pleased): You speak with wis- 
dom, O Daniel. 

Daniet (In a voice of thunder): Yet, 
you are drunk, drunk with vanity; 
and your hand is palsied with pride 
and your heart is envenomed with 
hate — it is charred to blackness and 
instead of a heart it is a stony rock. 

Kine (Amazed, is speechless for a mo- 
ment, then he rises and cries out): 
What treason speaks this man 
against a king. Slay him! No, no, no, 
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who shall read me the riddle on the 
wall. (In wheedling tones.) Read me 
the writing on the wall, Daniel, and 
you shall be forgiven. 


DaniEL (Sorrowfully): Though king, 


thy father had majesty and honor 
and glory — all people feared before 
him. Whom he would he slew, whom 
he would he kept alive, whom he 
would he put up, and whom he would 
he put down. 


Kine (Pompously): And I am like him. 


I can honor whom I would, and slay 
him whom it pleases me to slay. So I 
say unto you now, beware, and read 
me what is written there, with no 
mistakes. 


DantEL (Ignoring the command): But 


when his heart was lifted up and 
his mind hardened in pride, he was 
deposed from his throne, his glory 
taken from him. He lived with 
beasts, a castaway, and he was hum- 
bled until he knew that the most 
high God ruled in the kingdom of 
men. And thou, his son, O Belshaz- 
zar, hast not softened thine heart, 
though thou knewest all this. 


Kine (Shaken): Who are you that you 


presume to speak so to a king? Do 
you not know that this is your doom? 


DANIEL: I am a servant of God, and so 


I live as to serve him. Ay, and who 
are you that sheddest the blood of 
men, as if it were water, so that your 
fields, which should be golden with 
corn are crimson with blood? For in 
the place of a plough you have given 
your young men a sword. Ay, who 
are you that takest the peace out of 
the hearts of men so that the tears 
of the widows and orphans flow like 
a river to the heart of God? Who are 
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you, O man that liftest thyself up 
against the God of heaven and yet 
praisest the gods of gold and silver, 
the gods of metal and of wood which 
see not, nor know, nor hear? And the 
god in whose hand is thy breath, 
thou defiest with thine empty boast- 
ful heart. 

Kine (Shaken with rage): Let him be 
silent before me. Let him speak no 
more. Tear his voice out of his mouth 
so that he would speak no more be- 
fore kings or men! (He crumples up 
on the throne.) But the writing, the 
writing, you shall read me what is 
written there ere you die. 

Danie. (With deep calm): I have read 
it. 

QuEEN (Imploringly): No, no, do not 
read it! I am afraid, afraid to hear it. 

Kine (Commandingly): Read. (Then 
flinching under Dantex’s steady gaze 
he speaks wheedlingly.) Oh Daniel, I 
can indeed see that thou art a man of 
great mysteries, thou understandest 
deep things, things other men fail to 
comprehend. I shall be thy friend. I 
shall not punish thee, but I shall give 
thee instead precious gifts if thou but 
read and interpret this writing to me. 

Dani (Quietly): Keep thou thy gifts, 
O king, but I shall read and do thou 
but hear me. This is what is written 
there: Mene, Menez, Texe., UpnAr- 
stn. And hear the interpretation 
thereof. Mrene: God has numbered 
thy kingdom and finished it. Texe.: 
thou art weighed in the balance and 
art found wanting. Peres: thy king- 
dom is divided and given to the 
Medes and Persians. 

Kine (Rising in his throne points an 
accusing finger at Danret. But he 
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drops back unable to control his emo- 
tions.) 

Dante. (Holding the sacred vessels in 
his arms, gazes at them a moment 
thoughtfully) : It is finished. You have 
filled the cup to overflowing. Today 
is the kingdom departed from you. 
(Exit Danirt looking neither to left 
or right.) 

QuEEN (Hysterically): In the days of 
your father, the prophecies of Daniel 
never failed. Where shall we flee 
from this God, where shall we take 
refuge? 

Kine (Morosely): I will be alone. Be 
gone, all of you. (All go out quickly 
and silently. The Kina and QuEEN 
look at each other in dazed silence.) 

QuEEN (Fearfully): You have made no 
supplications, no offerings of sacri- 
fices. 

Kina (Walking about wringing his 
hands, then he points left towards the 
writing): If we could wipe it out — 
wipe it out, erase what is written 
there. 

QuEEN (In a whisper): Let us go away 
from here. Let us — flee. 

Kine (Furiously): Be gone. I will be 
alone, alone, alone. (Exit QuEEN 
weeping. Kina, alone, walks about 
wildly tearing at his garments and 
talking to himself.) This must be a 
dream. I am dreaming. What has 
come upon me. Do I believe this 
Daniel? In the days of my father all 
his prophecies came to pass! (He 
stands and stares out at the writing. 
The Two SLAvE Boys peek out at him 
stealthily from behind the hangings.) 


Do I believe this Daniel — no, no, : 


no! (He listens in awed silence.) I 
hear beating hearts, nearby. Oh, woe 


betide me, what is it that I hear? 
Evil omens, secret murmurings! 
Are the walls breathing? Are they 
murmuring? I hear stealthy feet 
creeping. (He strains his ears as he 
stares at the wall.) I hear feet march- 
ing — coming nearer and nearer — 
(He laughs with sudden abandon.) 
It is my army marching to my aid. I 
hear them. They are on their way to 
make our enemies into dust. It is 
their feet I hear, tramping in the 
mountains and in the valleys. Shall I 
fear them, when they bespeak my 
power to all men! Ho, there, — come 
hither! (He throws open the door at 
centre. As he does so, a gust of wind 
blows out the lights and the doors slam 
shut. There is complete darkness. The 
KiNG cries out and stumbles backward 
on to the throne collapsing there in ab- 
ject terror. Lights up dimly.) 

Ist SLAVE (Jn a whisper): Is he afraid? 

2np Suave: If he is a god he is not 
afraid. (The Two Siavss tiptoe out, 
holding their daggers in their hands 
guardedly.) : 

Kina: Can it be true then, that there is 
a god one cannot see and who is so 
powerful and who knows all? Shhhh. 
What do I hear again, whispering 
and sighing. It is terrible to be in the 
presence of such a god, terrible to 
think of it. No, I will not think of it. 
(The Staves are creeping nearer and 
nearer towards the Kine. The Kine 
tries to make out the sounds.) Hast 
thou come, O terrible god, I cannot 
see thee—no, no, I will make 
amends. I will offer sacrifices. No, I 
know now, it is not sacrifices he 
wants of me — it is my heart he de- 
mands, my living heart. Be silent, I 
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will not hear thee — no, no, it is 

only the madness of my fear! 

Ist Stave (In a whisper): Did you 
hear? He is saying that he fears. 
Then he must be a mortal. 

2nD SLAVE (Venomously): And we have 
worshipped him. It cannot be that he 
is just a mortal like us, like you and 
I, for all men worship him! 

ist Stave: I will know the truth, but 
how will I know it? 

Kina (Moaning brokenly): The walls 
are whispering. It is as if there were 
black wings beating in the air. 
Omens, evil omens, whisperings and 
mumblings in my ear, things I can- 
not make out. 

Ist Stave (Passionately): There is one 
way to iind out. (He holds out the 
dagger significantly.) 

@np Stave: That is true. The dagger 


would tell us. A mortal dies. 

Ist SLAVE (With a sigh of satisfaction) : 
Now we shall know. 

Kina (Cries out with renewed fear): 
Who is there? Who is whispering 
and mumbling? (The Two Staves 
are now directly in back of him.) 

2np Suave: Yes, now we shall know. 
(Stabs the Kine with his dagger. Kina 
falling over the side of the throne gasps 
in horror and then becomes lifeless and 
inert. 2nD SLAVE bends over the body 
of the Kine and looks at him in silence 
while the 1st Stave feels his hands. 
Then both straighten up and look at 
each other.) 

Ist Stave (With contempt): 
only a man. 

2nD SLAvE (Sadly): Only a man! 


He was 


THE END 
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The Little Cake 


by E. Clayton McCarty 


Characters 
SONIA. 
Maria. 
MorHeER. 
O_p Man. 
NATALIA. 
SEconD GIRL. 
Turrp Gir. 
THE Captain. 
OrHER GIRLs. 
CAROLERS. 

Sertine: /t is Christmas Eve in a little 
medieval kingdom. All the day peas- 
ants and rich townsmen have been 
collecting at the Duke’s castle, for there 
is to be a feast in the great hall tonight, 
and the king will grace it with his 
presence. But we are in a comfortable 
room of a wealthy villager’s house. 

At Rise: Outside sleigh bells jingle, men 
call cheery greetings to one another, 
and the music of carols sound some- 
times close at hand and sometimes 
softened by distance. Inside Sonia, 
haughty, with a disdainful curl to her 
lip, stands in the window. Her 
MorTHER sews at the table. Marta, a 
child of twelve, packs a huge basket of 
food near the fireplace. 

Sonia: Hurry, Mother. Gregory just 
drove by with his sleigh full of 
mistletoe. (The music becomes louder. 
There is a definite march rhythm to the 
Christmas song as the footsteps of the 
Carouers beat time. The sleigh bells 
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die away.) 

Maria: Here come the carolers. (She 
runs to the window.) 

Moruer: Maria, finish packing your 
basket. 

Marta: May I watch them pass? 

Sonta: There isn’t time. Mother, 
hurry. (Maria comes slowly back to 
the fireplace where she works. The song 
grows louder until the melody drowns 
all voices within, and then the music 
begins to fade as the singers pass be- 
yond the house.) 

Marta: Are they going to the castle? 

Sonia (With a short laugh): The may- 
or’s daughter expects to sit at the 
King’s right hand. She can ill afford 
to equal the gift I shall present to the 
poor tonight. 

Moruer: Aye, and neither can we. 
You will have us in the poorhouse 
with your offering. Who told you 
about the mayor’s daughter? 

Sona: Natalia. She told me the mayor 
vowed I should never win over his 
daughter. 

Maria: I wish I might lay a gift for the 
poor upon the King’s table tonight. 

Sonia (Laughs): What have you to 
give? 

Mania: Nothing. 

Sonia: Nothing! (Laughs) A gift fit for 
a king indeed! 

Moruer: Sonia, stop teasing the child. 
Now, Maria, finish your work and 
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stop that dreaming. You have noth- 
ing to take. Your mother left me 
little enough for your keep. No gift 
can come out of that. 

Maria: I would like to give something 
— no matter how small. There would 
be lights and music — and offerings 
of silver and gifts of crystal and gold. 
And I would place mine when no one 
looked — and see the King give 
them to the poor — even mine. 

Son1A: There is another beggar in the 
lane. 

MorueEr: Leave the window, Sonia. He 
may see you and come asking for 
something. 

Sonia: There are more this year than 
ever before. 

MorueEr: Aye, they flock like flies to 
honey. 

Marta: It is because they want to 
share in the feast our King gives to 
the poor. 

Sonta: One of them stopped me this 
afternoon by the church. I thought 
I should never get away. His eyes 
seemed to burn through me — as if 
he wanted to take the very rings 
from my fingers. 

Morner: The King’s men _ should 
scourge such vermin from the high- 
way. Come, Sonia. Your dress is 
ready. Hurry into it or we shall be 
late. See that the basket is packed 
when we return, Maria. (They leave. 
Music is again heard in the distance. 
A sleigh jingles past, and someone 
calls out cheerily. Marta looks wist- 
fully at the snowy world outside. As she 

turns away from the window a knock 

is heard. She opens the door. An 

Otp Man stands there. He is bent 

with age and clutches a huge cloak 
































tightly about him. From the depths of 
his hood a lean, hawk-like face looks 
forth.) 

Maria: Oh! 

Oup Man: I am cold. May I warm my- 
self at your fire? 

Marta (Doubtfully) : Yes — yes. I don’t 
think they’d mind. (The Otp Man 
comes down to the fire.) Here is a stool. 

Otp Man: Thank you. Why are there 
so many people in the town tonight? 

Maria: They all go to the King’s feast 
for the poor. 

Otp Man: Are you going? 

Maria: I must stay here to mind the 
fire. But Sonia and Aunty will go. 
Everyone will have such fun with 
the music and lights and food, and it 
will be warm and beautiful. The 
King will be there to give to the poor 
all the gifts which we lay upon his 
table. Listen, you can hear the music 
now. And he who brings the greatest 
offering will sit at the King’s right 
hand and be honored in all the land 
throughout the new year. 

Otp Man: And why is that honor 
given? (He asks the question almost too 
casually.) 

Maria: Our King is good. He does not 
wish the poor to want for food, and 
he rewards those who care for them. 

Oxp Man: And all are welcome to his 
feast? 

Marta: Yes. 

Oxp Man: Even one like me? 

Marta: Yes. And the King will give 
you gifts with his own hands. I wish 
I could be there to see Sonia sit at his 
right. 

Oxtp Man: Has the King chosen her? 

Maria: No. But none can bring a 
richer gift than hers. It is a casket of 










jewels —a fortune. And the King 
will be pleased because she loved the 
poor so much. 

O_p Man: Aye, she must love the poor 
to bring so rich a thing. (The 
MoruHeER comes back from the hall.) 

Moruer: Maria, have you finished? 
(Notices old man.) What are you 
doing here? 

Ovp Man: I was cold. I came to warm 
myself at your fire. 

Moruer: Maria, did you let him in? 

Maria: I didn’t think you’d mind — 

Moruer: We are too busy to bother 
with you today, old man, so I’m 
afraid you'll have to go. 

Mania: But he isn’t warm yet. 

Ovp Man: It is cold outside. 

Moruer: They will take care of such 
as you at the castle. (OLp Man 
stands, looks her in the eye.) 

Ox_p Man (Slowly): All through the 


mountains they talk of the hospital- 

ity of this town on Christmas eve. 
Moruer: Plenty will be given you at 

the King’s feast. Open the door, 


Maria. (Caroters are heard ap- 
proaching.) 

Oxp Man (Going): All this day I have 
looked for someone with compassion 
in his heart — someone who gave not 
for vanity but for the love in his 
heart. It is cold outside, mother, and 
your fire is large enough to warm one 
more. 

Moruer: Hold your tongue and be 
gone. 

Op Man: Mother, when you turn me 
away you turn away your King. He 
himself has said it. It is in his proc- 
lamation in the public square. Read 
it. (His eyes burn into hers. For a 
moment she draws back, but she re- 
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covers herself and turns to the child.) 

Moruer: Maria, you haven’t packed 
the sausages. Come, child. Close the 
door when you leave, old man. 

Oip Man: A house is much better with 
the blessing of those who cross its 
threshold — even though they be 
beggars. (Leaves and calls back over 
shoulder.) Take care lest a beggar’s 
curse bring ill fortune in the new 
year. (CAROLERS pass near the house 
and the music rings loudly in the frosty 
air. On the heels of the singers come 
NaTALia and several other girls, richly 
dressed and bubbling with excitement. 
They knock.) 

Moruer: Maria! Open the door. 

Maria: Yes, aunty. (She opens it. The 
Girzs enter talking.) 

Moruer: Natalia, you’re early. 
Natauia: Didn’t you hear them sing- 
ing? They are already beginning. 
Seconp Girt: Did that beggar come 

from here? 

Tutrp Gir: Only an hour ago he was 
on our doorstep muttering curses 
against those “whose giving is a lie.” 
(Laughs.) Lena sent him packing 
fast enough. 

Nata: I don’t like him. The light of 
the devil is in his eyes. He frightens 
me. 

Seconp GirL: Where is Sonia? (She 
warms her hands at the fire.) 

Moruer: Maria, child, fetch Sonia. 
(Maria leaves. Morner inspects 
basket on table.) Oh that child! Where 
are the puddings? And the sausages? 
She has forgotten them. 

NaTALiA: She has been dreaming again 
perhaps. (Crosses to window.) 

Moruer: I'll teach her to — (Maria 
enters.) So there you are. Where are 





the puddings and sausages? And 
where is Sonia? I thought I told you 
to fetch her. 

Marta: She will be here soon. 

Moruer: Find those puddings. 

Maria: They are on the table, aunty. 
I haven’t had time to pack them yet. 
(Crosses to fireplace and carries pud- 
dings to basket.) 

Moruer: Then hurry. And don’t let 
me catch you dreaming again. 

Nata: All the poor in the village are 
hurrying to the feast. 

Seconp Giri: They are hoping for a 
sight of the King. 

Tuirp Grew: Or to fill their stomachs. 

Seconp Giri: Give them the leavings 
from the Duke’s table, and let them 
see the King descend from his car- 
riage, and they are satisfied to live 
another year in filth and rags. 

Turrp Girv: Does Sonia have her gift? 

Moruer: Aye, and a grand one. 

Natauia (Sits): Is it better than that 
of the mayor’s daughter? 

Moruer: Aye. (Sharply) Maria! 

Maria (Starts): Yes? 

Moruer: We are late now. Finish 
packing that basket. What are you 
dreaming about? 

Nata. (Laughs) : Dreaming she would 
make the best gift to the poor and be 
chosen to sit at the King’s right 
hand. 

Marta (Confused, sits on stool): I can’t 
help it. 

Natauia (Scoffs): What gift will you 
give to the poor, child? 

Tuirp Gru: Nothing less than a king’s 
ransom, I’m sure. 

Seconp Giri: You cannot give any- 
thing worthy to the poor. And the 
King would choose only the richest 
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and most beautiful to sit beside him. 

Moruer (Harshly): Leave off dream- 
ing, child. You cannot even go to the 
feast. You have no gift. 

Maria: I could give the little cake 
Sonia dropped in the ashes, the one 
you said I might have for my dinner. 
(Aut laugh.) I know it isn’t grand 
enough for the King to notice — 

Natauia: Hardly. 

Maazia: But I would like to make a gift 
to the poor, and that is all I have. 
(Seconp Gir goes up to window.) 

Mortuer: You won’t have that if you 
make us late. Is that basket packed? 
(Turrp Girt crosses to table.) 

Mania: Yes. And may I have the little 
sausage that is broken? 

Mortuer: No. Bring the basket here. 
And go tell Sonia to hurry. (Sonta 
enters.) 

NatTALia (Jumps up): Here she comes. 
Sonia, did you hear the news? (Sonra 
crosses to Motuer. NATALIA crosses 
to SonrA.) 

Sonta (Crossly): Mother, is my hair all 
right? What news? 

Moruer: Yes. 

NaTA.ia: You can’t sit beside the King. 

Sonia (Shrilly): What? 

Nata: Maria, here, has a gift better 
than yours. She will be chosen this 
Christmas. 

Sonta (Laughs): Oh, she will, eh? 

Sreconp Girt (Crosses): She will give to 
the poor a basket of jewels. 

Moruer: Leave off teasing the child. 
She’ll be believing you in a minute, 
and then I’ll never get any work out 
of her. (Carries basket off.) 

Mania: No. I know they’re laughing at 
me. I don’t want to sit with the grand 


people — 





Srconp Grru: Such humility. She is a 
princess at least. 

Maria: I am not good enough — nor 
rich enough — 

Sonia: With a mountain of gold? 

Maria: I only want to give something 
to the poor — my little cake — 

Turrp Grr: Make way for the princess 
to give her little cake to the poor. 

Marta: But I didn’t mean to — 

Mortuer: (Calling from hall): Are you 
teasing that child again? 

Sonta: No, Mother. (In a moment the 
Op MAN enters and stands watching 
them gravely. They suddenly discover 
him and gather in a group plainly 
afraid of him.) Who is that? 

NaTA.ia: It’s that old beggar I saw in 
the public square this morning. 

SEeconp Gir: He was asking everyone 
for alms. 

Turp Giri: Probably he heard of 


Maria’s little ash-covered cake. 


NatTA ia: Send him away. He frightens 


me. 

Sona (Crossly): What do you want? 

Oxp Maw: A little morsel of food. I am 
hungry. 

Sonia: We haven’t any. 

O_p Man: Just a little. Just one bit out 
of the basket you are taking to the 
feast. 

Sonia: Go to the castle. We have no 
time to bother with you. 

O_p Man: And a moment to warm my- 
self at your fire. It is cold tonight. 

Sonza: No. 

Maria: I will give him my little cake. 

NaTA.ia: Let Maria give him her cake. 

Sona: We have nothing for you. Go. 

O_p Man: Just a moment to warm 
myself at your fire. 

Sonia: Go. 


Natauia: Hurry, old man. 

Maria: Give him my cake. 

Sonza: No. 

Otp Man (Mumbles): Even as you do it 
unto the least of these — 

Son1a: What are you mumbling? 

Oup Man: When rich folk cannot spare 
a crust then the land is poor indeed. 
(Sonta follows him across center, but 
suddenly the Otp Man turns. She 
shrinks back, afraid of something she 
sees in his eyes.) 

Sonia: Go. This moment! 

Oup Man: (Fiercely): Give, if you will, 
only when you are rewarded for giv- 
ing. But I say to you he who gives in 
such a way shall not reap the benefit 
of that giving, and on his house shall 
be the blight of the beggar’s curse. 
(The Otp Man leaves muttering. 
There 1s a momentary silence.) 

Natauia: I don’t like the look in his 
eye. He’s a vicious old man. 

Turrp Grr: Of all the times for some- 
thing like that to happen! 

Mortuer (Coming to door): Hurry, 
Sonia. We'll be late. 

Sonza (Upset): Where is my cloak? I’m 
all upset. (NATALIA runs up to win- 
dow.) 

Moruer: Maria! 

Maria: Yes? 

Motuenr: Fetch Sonia’s cloak. (Crosses 
to Sonta. Maria obeys.) 

Natauia: Hurry. (Everybody is talking 
at once.) 

Moruer: Smooth your hair. 

Marta: Here is your cloak. 

Soni: Help me. 

Seconp Gir: Hurry. 

Tuirp Girt: The mayor just drove 
to the hall. 

Natauia: Hurry, before the King ar- 





rives. 

Sonza: I shall look a sight to sit beside 
the King. Where is my gift? 

Maria: Here. (Brings it from table.) 

Moruer: Now, we're ready. Maria, 
don’t let the fire go out. 

Marta: I won’t. 

Moruer: And mind you, don’t leave 
this house to watch the dancing as 
you did last year. (There comes the 
sound of far away carols.) 

Marta: May I just peep through the 
window? 

Mortuer: No. 

Sreconp Giru: Hurry! We’ll miss some- 
thing. 

Maria: Will you take my little cake to 
give to the poor? 

Mortuer: No. 

Sonia: I would look fine giving a cake 
to the King. 

Tuirp Giri: They’re starting. (All 
leave. Marta stands at window listen- 
ing to song. She cries quietly. The OLp 
Man enters softly. The music is not so 
loud now, but it continues with brief 
pauses until the end of the play.) 

Otp Man: Do you want to go with 
them? 

Maria (Answering before she thinks): 
Yes. (Gasps) Oh! 

O_p Man: They are gone now. May I 
warm myself at your fire? 

Maria: Yes — yes. How did you get 
in? I didn’t see you come. 

Otp Man: Why are you here alone? 

Maria: They have all gone to the 
Christmas feast. 

Oxtp Man: Didn’t you want to go? 

Maria: Yes. Listen, they are singing 
again. (The music becomes louder. 
Mania goes up to the window.) 

Oxtp Man: It is very pretty. 


Marta: Yes. And there are lights, and 
food — little round sausages — and 
puddings — and spice cakes —. The 
King will be there. 

Otp Man (To himself): The King. 

Maria: And Sonia will sit at his right. 

Oxp Man: But surely there are other 
gifts. Why does your cousin sit by 
the King? 

Maria: No gift can be grander than 
hers. A whole casket of jewels. They 
will shine. Oh, I want to see them. 

Otp Man: Why don’t you go? 

Maria (Turns away): I must stay here 
— to keep the house warm. 

Otp Man: But surely everyone must 
take a gift to the poor on Christmas 
Eve. The King would wish it. Why 
are you not there with yours? 

Mania: I have nothing but my little 
cake. 

Op Man: Cake? 

Mania: The one Sonia dropped in the 
ashes — and they gave it to me for 
my supper. No one wants it — not 
even the poor. 

Otp Man: How do you know? 

Maria: I couldn’t lay my cake beside 
all the jewels and bright new gold 
pieces. (Crosses down center.) No one 
would let me do that. 

Otp Man: But the King wants every- 
one to make a gift to the poor, no 
matter how small. 

Maaria: But I must stay here to keep 
the fire. They will beat me if I don’t. 

Oxp Man: I will keep it for you until 
you come back. Go, child. 

Maria: I’m afraid. 

Oxtp Man: Go quickly. The King would 
want everyone at his feast. Go long 
enough to lay your cake on the table. 

Mania: If I only dared. 





Otp Man: I promise you the fire will be 
blazing when you come back. 

Maria: I'll go. (Crosses right.) 

Otp Man: Child. 

Marta: Yes? 

Ox_p Man: I am hungry. May I have 
something to eat while you are gone? 

Maria: Oh! — Oh! 

Ovp Man: Just a crust of bread. 

Maria: They won’t let me. There is 
nothing but my supper — my little 
cake. 

Otp Man: I am hungry. 

Manta: But I cannot give it to the poor 
if I let you eat it. 

Otp Man: I have traveled all day 
without food. 

Maria: I will get it for you. (Gives it 
to him.) There will be so many gifts. 
They won’t miss my little cake. 
(She looks wistfully toward the window 
as the singing becomes louder.) 

Op Man (Takes it): Don’t you want to 
sit beside the King? 

Maria: Only the giver of the richest 
gift may do that. 

Oxtp Man: But sometimes the richest 
gift does not come from the heart. 
Maria: The King won’t know that. 

You are hungry. Eat my little cake. 

Otp Man: No. Listen! They are sing- 
ing. (Crosses to window and back.) 
Run, child. And when the King 
comes, give him your little cake. 

Maria (Hesitates): But — 

Otp Man: Hurry. And child, a gift that 
comes from the heart the King will 
know above all others, though it be 
only a little cake. 

Maria: No. I could not take it to the 
King when you are hungry. Please 
eat it. 

Otp Man: You are good, child. (There 


is a noise outside. The CaprTain, a 
huge man resplendent in scarlet and 
gold strides into the room. His glance 
darts restlessly about.) 

Captain: Your majesty! (The Op 
Maw stands and seems to grow in 
height until his stature equals that of 
his aide.) 

Otp Man: What is it, Captain? 

Manta (Realizing): Oh! 

Captain: Your majesty, everyone is 
assembled at the castle and they 
await you. 

Kine: Thank you, Captain. (He throws 
off the beggar’s cloak and reveals the 
King’s robes beneath.) We shall take 
this girl with us. Tonight she :s to sit 
beside me. 

Maria: Your majesty, I have nothing 
to give. 

Kine: The gift you offered to your 
King came truly from the heart. 
Your little cake is worth more than 
all the gold and silver in my kingdom. 

Maria: But your majesty, my aunt and 
Sonia would not like it. 

Kina: One of my men shall tend your 
fire, child. All day I have wandered 
among the people of this town and all 
have turned me away — but you 
showed kindness to a beggar and your 
King is grateful. Call my carriage, 
Captain. 

Captain: Yes, sire. (Steps to door.) 

Kina: We must go to the Christmas 
Eve feast. Come. 

Marta: Oh! And I will see the lights 
and hear the music — (The Kine 
throws his cape around her and leads 
her to the door. The music rises to a 
triumphal chorus as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 
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Characters 

THE INNKEEPER 

Two Trave.ers (Men) 

Tue Boy, servant to innkeeper, about 
ten years old. 

JOSEPH 

Mary 

Four SHEPHERDS 

SERVANT To BALTHAZAR 

BALTHAZAR, @ young man 

Me cuior, a middle-aged | The Three 
man Wise Men. 

Caspar, an old man 

SERVANTs and Guests at the Inn 

Time: Eve and early morning of the 
first Christmas. 

Piace: The inn yard at Bethlehem. 

Scene I 

SETTING: A section of the inn yard. 

Ar Rise: It is late afternoon. There is 
a red cast in the sky more intensified at 
left. People entering the courtyard 
from the highway are framed in a red 
glow. Throughout the scene there is 
activity — servants coming from the 
inn with pitchers or jars to draw water 
from the well, people walking between 
the stable and the inn. If the stage is 
shallow, this activity should be omitted 
in order not to cause confusion. The 
INNKEEPER is seated on the bench 
beside the door. Two TRAVELERS 
enter through left gate. The INn- 
KEEPER rises and advances toward 
them. They meet at center. 

First Travever: Are you the keeper 
of this inn? 


No Room at the Inn 


by Emma L. Patterson 


INNKEEPER: I am, sirs. How may I 
serve you? 

Seconp TRAVELER: We wish lodging 
for the night. 

INNKEEPER (Rubbing his hands): How 
many are there of your party? 

First TRAVELER: We are traveling 
alone. 

INNKEEPER (Hesitantly) : Oh, I see. And 
you left your pack animals outside? 

First TRAVELER: We have no pack 
animals, no baggage. 

Seconp TRAVELER: The very simplest 
accommodations will do for us. We 
are not wealthy. 

INNKEEPER: Gentlemen, I am sorry, 
but I haven’t a bed left. People have 
been pouring into town all day, 
registering to be taxed, you know. 

Sreconp TRAVELER: Yes, that is what 
brings us. We have come quite a 
distance. 

INNKEEPER: Yes? Well, you will have 
to try somewhere else for lodging. 
First TRAVELER: Is there another inn 

here in Bethlehem? 

INNKEEPER (Walks back to bench): No, 
but you will doubtless find some 
place. Perhaps you have acquaint- 
ances who live here. 

Srconp TRAVELER: No, we are stran- 
gers. 

INNKEEPER: Oh, too bad. (Sits on 
bench.) Well, good evening, gentle- 
men, and good luck to you in finding 
a place. (Toe Trave ters hesitate 
an instant, then turn and go out by 
















































































































































































left gate. INNKEEPER claps his hands 
and calls) Boy, where are you? 
Come here, boy. (Boy enters at center 
gate.) 

Boy: Yes, master? 

INNKEEPER: Come here, you lazy oaf. 
Why do you loiter in the stables 
when there is so much work to do? 

Boy: Why, master, you told me to feed 
the horse of the guest who just 
arrived. 

INNKEEPER: Umph! You took too long 
about it. 

Boy: I am finished now, master. What 
shall I do next? 


INNKEEPER: Go stand outside the en- 
trance gate. If any wayfarers come 
past and wish to enter, tell them 
there is no more room in the inn. 

Boy: But, master, have you forgotten? 
There is still a room vacant, a fine 
large one, the best in the house. 


INNKEEPER: Silence, fool! Of course I 
know that, but I am not so stupid as 
to rent that to any common traveler 
for a few farthings when if I but wait 
an hour some man of wealth is sure 
to come along and give me a good 
price for it. 

Boy: Yes, master. 

INNKEEPER: Go, now. Stand outside 
the gate and note the travelers care- 
fully. If they come on foot or with 
only a pack mule, tell them there is 
no room. But if you see a man on 
horseback with a retinue of servants, 
send for me at once. We will have 
room for him! 

Boy: Yes, master. 

INNKEEPER: There! Someone ap- 
proaches now, a couple of peasants. 
See, he is lifting her down from the 
donkey. Go and meet them. Tell 


them there is no room. (Tur Boy 
runs off stage left. The INNKEEPER 
sits on the bench beside the door, folding 
his hands on his stomach. Joseru and 
Mary enter left. She is leaning heavily 
upon his arm. Tue Boy runs in after 
them and circling around in front of 
them, bars the way so that they are 
forced to halt.) 

Boy: I tell you, sir, it is no use to come 
in here. There is no room. (JOSEPH 
leads Mary to the well-curb and she 
sits down, leaning back wearily. THe 
Boy crosses to right.) I told them what 
you said, master, but they would 
come in. The lady is very tired. 

INNKEEPER: Humph! Lady, is it? 
Woman is good enough for her. Just 
a peasant woman. (JOSEPH crosses to 
right and stands before INNKEEPER.) 

JosEPH: Is there not some small place 
somewhere that you could give us for 
the night? My wife is too exhausted 
to go further. 

INNKEEPER (With an extravagant show 
of patience): The boy told you there 
was no room. Why, then, must you 
persist in intruding? Do you expect 
me to move out and sleep in the mire 
of this courtyard in order to give 
you a place? Move on, now, and 
don’t annoy me further. (JosEPH 
turns away reluctantly.) 

Boy (To INNKEEPER): There is a va- 
cant cattle stall. Perhaps we could — 

INNKEEPER: Be quiet, boy. We will 
need that for the horses of the late 
comers. 

JosEPH: But you have no room for late 
comers. So you have said. 

Boy: Horses can be picketed anywhere, 
master. 

INNKEEPER: But these people would 
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not wish to be lodged with the 
beasts. 

JosEPH: Indeed we would be very glad 
even of such a place. 

Boy: I will put down some fresh sweet 
hay for a bed. 

INNKEEPER (Reluctantly): Very well. 
The price will be the same as for the 
stabling of a beast — of two beasts. 

Boy (Capering toward the exit): This 
way, sir. I will make it ready for you. 
(JosEPH goes to the well-curb and helps 
Mary up. Exeunt Boy, Mary and 
JOSEPH.) 

INNKEEPER: See that you get back here 
promptly. I am going in to my sup- 
per. (Exit INNKEEPER right.) 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


Scene II 

Tre: Siz hours later. It is after midnight. 

At Rise: The INNKEEPER is seated on 
the bench. Tur Boy enters at rear. 

Boy: Oh, master, the most wonderful 
thing has happened. A baby has 
been born, a little boy. 

INKEEPER: A baby born! Where? 

Boy: In the stable. 

INNKEEPER: Umph! A wonderful thing 
indeed. One more added to the al- 
ready too numerous population of 
the poor and ignorant. 

Boy: But this baby seems different. 
When I look at him, it makes me 
feel — well, I can’t describe it. You 
come and see him, master. 

INNKEEPER: I? I go to look at a peasant 
child born in my stables? (He gives a 
short scornful laugh.) 

Boy: I can stay here in the courtyard 
and keep watch for travelers. 

INNKEEPER: Travelers! There are none 
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abroad tonight. Here it is past mid- 
night and my best room still vacant. 
In all my life I never had such bad 
luck at this season. 

Boy: Someone may stop even yet. It is 
a good night for traveling, starlit and 
mild. 

INNKEEPER: Yes, I never knew it to be 
so light at midnight. 

Boy: That one star seems to hang right 
over the stable. (Enter Four Suep- 
HERDS left. They pause and look about 
them, then cross to center.) 

INNKEEPER (Brusquely): Well, what is 
your business, shepherds? 

First SHEPHERD: Sir, could you tell 
me? Has there been a ‘child born at 
this inn tonight? 

Boy (Eagerly): Yes, there has. A won- 
derful baby! He is in a manger in our 
stable. Shall I show you—? (He 
runs toward rear exit.) 

INNKEEPER: Stay here, boy. (THE 
SHEPHERDS draw together at center and 
talk among themselves.) 

Seconp SHEPHERD: This must be the 
place. 

Tuirp SHEPHERD: It is as they said — 
lying in a manger. 

FourtH SHEPHERD (7'0 INNKEEPER): 
May we go and see the child? 

INNKEEPER: A fine lot of shepherds you 
are, leaving your sheep in the middle 
of the night to look at a baby. I man- 
age my business day and night and 
even so can scarcely make a living. 

Tuirp SHEPHERD: There are more im- 
portant things than business. 

INNKEEPER: Well, move on. Don’t 
clutter up the courtyard. (Ezxeunt 
SHEPHERDS.) 

Boy: How do you suppose they knew 
about the baby? 





INNKEEPER: They are probably rela- 
tives or friends of the couple. It is 
the same class of people. I don’t like 
to have such common trash making 
free about the place. It gives people 
wrong ideas about the sort of guests I 
keep. 

Boy: Why, master, shepherds are very 
fine people. I know one named — 
INNKEEPER: On second thought, per- 
haps you had better go to the stables 
and keep an eye on those shepherds. 
See that they don’t hide some lambs 

under their cloaks on the way out. 

Boy: Yes, master! (He turns and starts 
toward rear gate. Stops at center and 
gazes out through left gate.) Master! 
Master! There is a camel caravan at 
the gate. (INNKEEPER leaps up and 
stares through left gate.) 

INNKEEPER: Horses too! Arabian horses 
and servants galore. (There is the 
sound of hoofs in the dust and of men 
calling.) Ah, my chance has come. 
Now if I only had three or four va- 
cant rooms. Oh such wealth! Such 
magnificence! 

Boy: They are stopping. Some are dis- 
mounting. Shall I go out and greet 
them? 

INKEEPER: No, I will attend to this. 
You go into the stables and send 
those shepherds away. (Ezit Tue 
Boy. Enter left Tuk Servant oF 
Bautuazar. He stands very erect just 
inside the gate, bows, then folds his 
arms. INNKEEPER advances and bows.) 

INNKEEPER: A good evening to you, sir. 
My humble dwelling is at your 
disposal. 

Servant (In a deliberate, expressionless 
tone as though speaking in a tongue 
foreign to him.): Is there a newborn 


babe in this place? 

INNKEEPER: A newborn babe? Why — 
why — yes, there is— but — it is 
not — (SERVANT bows and goes out 
left. INNKEEPER stares after him, puz- 
zled. He paces across the courtyard 
muttering.) Newborn babe! What 
do they want of a newborn babe? 
There must be some mistake. (Enter 
Servant Or Bavruazar left. He 
takes up his previous stand by the 
gate. Enter Tue Tourer Wisk Men 
each bearing a small coffer. They cross 
to center. INNKEEPER bows very low.) 

Me-cuior: Where is the child? 

INNKEEPER (With many bows indicates 
rear gate): This way, my lords. (THE 
Wise MEN walk out at rear. SERVANT 
crosses and takes up position beside 
rear gate, arms folded. INNKEEPER 
starts to follow WisE MEN but comes 
face to face with Servant who has the 
attitude of standing guard. Inn- 
KEEPER halts, crosses back to bench, 
turns and goes back to face SERVANT.) 

INNKEEPER: This child is no person of 
importance. His parents are ordinary 
peasants. They came here begging a 
place to stay only this afternoon. If I 
had not taken pity on them and 
allowed them in, the child might 
have been born right by the roadside. 
Oh no, your masters must have made 
a mistake. 

Servant: My master is a prince of 
India. The other two are Oriental 
nobles. Their wisdom is great and 
infallible. They do not make mis- 
takes. 

INNKEEPER: But what do they want of 
this child? 

Servant: There is for him a great 
destiny. They have read it in the 
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stars. They wish to do him homage. 
They bring him gifts. 

INNKEEPER (Shrugs his shoulders): All 
this sounds foolish to me. But then I 
am not a sage, only a simple business 
man—and speaking of business, 
these gentlemen will wish to stay 
overnight here won’t they? 

SERVANT: I will ask my master when he 
returns. 

INNKEEPER: But surely they would not 
think of starting on at this hour. 
Shall I have beds prepared? 

SeRvANT: I will ask my master when he 
returns. (Enter Tue SHEPHERDS. 
They start toward gate at left.) 

INNKEEPER: Well, my men, did you 
find the child for whom you were 
searching? 

SECOND SHEPHERD: Yes. 

INNKEEPER: Is he a very remarkable 
babe, unusual in any way? (THE 
SHEPHERDS look at each other. They 
speak a few words in an undertone.) 

First SHEPHERD: He appears like any 
other child. 

INNKEEPER (70 SeRvANT): You see? 
(To SuepHerps) And why did you 
wish to see the child? How did you 
hear about him? (Again the SHep- 
HERDS confer with each other.) 

Turrp SHepHerp: While we watched 
our flocks we were told of it. 

INNKEEPER: Ah, by someone who had 
been here and seen him perhaps? 

FourtH SHepHerp: Perhaps. (Exeunt 
Tue SHEPHERDS left.) 

INNKEEPER: You see, it is just the ordi- 
nary story of a very ordinary birth. 
It is remarkable how rapidly news 
gets around among the lower classes. 
I’m afraid your masters will have to 
seek further — tomorrow. (Enter 


Tue THREE Wisk MEN rear. Srerv- 
ANT approaches BALTHAZAR and mur- 
murs something in a foreign tongue. 
Battuazar looks sharply at Tue 
INNKEEPER. ) 

Bautuazar: Is it true that you have a 
vacant room in your inn? 

INNKEEPER: Yes, my lord, it is at your 
service, a fine large room.’I have held 
it for you at great expense and 
inconvenience. 

BautHazar: Then why must this fam- 
ily whom we have just left be lodged 
on a bed of straw in a cattle stall? 

INNKEEPER: But — but — my lord, I 
did not realize — I would have gladly 
—A boy, one of my servants, took 
them there. I did not know — (His 
stammerings fade off into silence.) 

Me cuior: Innkeeper, this night you 
are host to a king. Your finest room, 
if hung with the rarest of our tapes- 
tries, would have been but a poor 
setting for his glory. And you enter- 
tained him—in a manger. (INN- 
KEEPER falls to his knees.) 

Caspar: Friends, your words of re- 
proof are useless and worse than 
useless. It were better to leave this 
man in his ignorance. Come, let us 
journey on. (THe Turee Wise MEN 
turn left to depart.) 

INNKEEPER: Masters! Masters! Stay 
but a few moments and I will even 
now show homage to this king. I will 
prepare the room with my own hands 
and myself lift him from the straw to 
a bed of down. 

Caspar: Do not disturb the child. All 
has taken place as it was destined to 
do since the beginning of time. 

INNKEEPER: But a king lying in a 
stable! 





Ba.tHazar: That is of no consequence 
to him. Yours is the loss, not his. 
Had you shown kindness to these 
humble people last evening, you 
would have been lauded and revered 
through all the ages to the end of 
time. You chose otherwise. 

INNKEEPER: But, my lords, I have none 
of your great learning. How was I to 
recognize royalty in such a guise? 

Me tcuior: It is not a question of learn- 
ing. The shepherds knew him and so 
did your little errand boy. Those 
who have saved room for him in their 
hearts shall see him and know him. 
The rest shall go blind to their 
graves. 

Battuazar: You bad no room for him 
in your heart or in your house, no 
room for anything but yourself, com- 
fort for yourself, money for yourself. 
Is it not true? 

INNKEEPER (With bowed head): It is 
true. My heart is as empty as that 
vacant room. 

Caspar: Do not despair, innkeeper. 
You were thoughtless and selfish, but 
it is not too late for you to do this 
king a service yet. 

INNKEEPER: What is it, my lord? Only 
tell me and it shall be done. 

Caspar: It is this. Say nothing to any- 
one of our visit. Help the parents to 
escape with the child in secrecy from 
the country. Herod is seeking him to 
kill him. 

Me cuior: The shepherds are pledged 
to silence. If you say nothing, the 
child is safe. 

INNKEEPER: I shall keep silence, my 
lords. 

Caspar: It is well. Let us depart. 
(Ezxeunt left Turer Wisk Men and 


SERVANT. INNKEEPER rises from his 
knees, goes to bench and sits lost in 
thought. Enter Tur Boy from rear.) 
Come here, lad. Those Oriental 
princes who were just here told me 
about the babe, who he is. I think I 
should like to see him. 

Boy: Oh master, I am so glad! Come, 
I will show you. 

INNKEEPER: Just a minute, son. You 
started once to tell me how it made 
you feel to look upon this child, but 
I would not hear it. Now I am ready 
to listen. 

Boy: Well, master, it is a hard thing to 
describe. I forget about myself and 
my heart seems to swell within me. 
And I feel that the only important 
thing in life is being friendly and 
kind. 

INNKEEPER: I need that. Yes, I need to 
see him. But I have no gift to take 
him. 

Boy: You need no gift, master. 

INNKEEPER: But those eastern princes 
carried in rich coffers. 

Boy: Yes, and, master, one box was 
heaped with gleaming gold. 

INNKEEPER: But out of their great 
wealth those gifts were nothing. 
Their real service to him was in find- 
ing him and in recognizing him as 
king. 

Boy: That is true, and we can do that 
also. 

INNKEEPER: It will be easier for you 
than for me. All my life I have as- 
sumed that kings could be recog- 
nized by their fine raiment. 

Boy: I will help you, master. 

INNKEEPER: Good! With your help I 
shall succeed. And my gift will be 
the empty room, the room that was 
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too good for a king. 

Boy: How do you mean, master? 

INNKEEPER: I shall never rent that 
room again. Hereafter it will be free 
each night to the one who needs it 
most. 

Boy: He will like that gift the best of 
any you could make. 


INNKEEPER: Come, lad. Morning will 
soon break. Lead me to the king. 
(INNKEEPER rises and takes the hand 
of Tue Boy who leads him to rear 
gate.) 


THE END 


M’Lord of Massachusetts 


by M. Jagendorf 


Characters 
GRACE 
Jim 
ARTHUR 
HEsTER 
JACOB 
DANIEL 
JOSHUA 
Lorp Timotny DEexTER 
JONATHAN PLUMMER 
Joun P. 
Mosges Brown 
Witu1am BartLet 


PROLOGUE 


Grace, Jim and ArtuuR come before 
the curtain. They are between 13 and 
15 years old. 

Jim: We ought to be getting down to 
lessons. Come, we’ve been playing 
around too much. 

ArtHuR: There’s plenty of time. 

Jim: No, there isn’t. The month is 
pretty far gone and: the exam is on 
the fifth. We’ve got to know every 
bit of the history of the thirteen 
original states. The men who fought 
and the men who ruled. . . . 


Grace (Breaking in): To make our 
land the greatest Democracy in the 
world. Jim, you sound exactly like 
teacher. 

ARTHUR: Funny, why must we always 
learn the names of those who fought 
battles and made the laws. 

Jim: Didn’t they make America? 

Grace: They did. 

ArtuHourR: Yes, but so did many others. 

Jim: Say Art, you’ve not become one of 
those radicals? 

ArtuuR: What’s that got to do with it; 
I’m talking of history. There were 
farmers, merchantmen, peddlers, cat- 
tlemen, lawyers. . . . 

Grace (Breaking in): And housewives. 

ArtTHoR: Yes, and housewives and end- 
less other people who made all our 
states as much as those who fought 
and ruled. 

Jim: Guess you’re right at that. There 
were masters and mechanics who 
worked in forges, in shops and in 
factories. . . . 

Grace: Don’t forget those who sailed 
the seas. 

Artur: I am not forgetting them at 
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all. Then there were those who 
hacked their way through forests and 
fought their way across rivers. 

Grace: There were far more of those 
than law makers or generals. 

Artuur: They made the piers on 
which America was built. 

Grace: It sounds almost as if they 
made America. 

Jim: But you never hear much about 
them. 

Artuur: That’s a shame, for many 
times their fearless deeds were the 
reason for America’s swift progress. 

Grace: What a pity we don’t hear 
more about them. They are as inter- 
esting as history. 

Artuur: More interesting and much 
more fun too. There were amongst 
them those who did things different 
from anyone in the whole world. Did 
you ever hear of Lord Timothy Dex- 
ter? 

Jim: No. 

Grace: Nor I either. 

ArtuurR: He was a merchantman in 
Massachusetts, in Newburyport by 
the sea. He should be known through 
the land for he did marvelous deeds 
just as did Paul Bunyan, or Johnny 
Caesar Cicero Darling or Pecos Bill. 

Jim: Gee, that sounds like a good story 
to me. 

Grace: Did you say Dexter was a 
Lord? I didn’t know there were any 
Lords in America. 

Artuur: There are many things in our 
America people don’t know. Tim- 
othy Dexter was made a Lord by the 
people of New Hampshire. 

Jim: Why? 

ARTHUR: Because he did what no one 
had ever done before. He became one 


of the richest men of Massachusetts 
by trading in the queerest manner 
ever heard. 

Jim: What do you mean? 

Artuur: He sold thick woolen mittens 
in the West Indies. He even sold coal 
to Newcastle where they mine coal. 
Every time he went into a queer 
venture he made loads of money. 

Jim: It sounds like the acts of a crazy 
man to me. 

Artuur: Or a genius. 

Grace: The teacher once said you 
can’t tell one from the other. 

ArtuurR: His kind of deeds makes me 
want to do things no one has ever 
done before. 

Jim: We ought to know something 
about men like him. I'd like to know 
how Lord Dexter got away with it. 

Grace: I too. 

Artuur: That’s easy. They’re right 
now about ready to give the play, 
““M’Lord of Massachusetts.” It’s 
about Lord Timothy Dexter of 
Newburyport by the sea where . . . 
(ArtTHUR has spoken the last few lines 
gradually lower and lower. The room 
darkens. At the word “where” his 
voice fades out completely. He, GRacE 
and Jim go either behind the curtain, or 
amongst the audience and sit down as 
the curtain opens.) 


ScEnE I 


Tre: 1797. 

Piace: Newburyport, Massachusetts. 

Setrtine: The entrance to the garden of 
the Dexter house in Newburyport in 
Massachusetts overlooking the Merri- 
mack River. In the distance there is a 
view of the sea and the Isle-of-Shoals. 





At Rise: For a few seconds the stage is 
empty and silent then a girl followed 
by four boys comes in walking quickly 
and silently and looking in all direc- 


trons. 

Hester: This, Daniel, is the garden. 

Jacos: Sh ...I thought I heard 
someone. 

Hester: It’s empty. Are you scared? 

DANIEL: Jacob isn’t scared. He is just 
careful. 

Hester: Last time we broke into crazy 
Dexter’s garden, he was the first to 
run when he heard someone coming. 

Jacos: You all ran when Dexter came 
with his firing piece. 

JosHua: Stop quarrelling. We came 
here for a good purpose to-night. 

DantE-: All the same it’s a grand ad- 
venture to me. Even in Salem we 
speak of Lord Timothy Dexter. 

Jacos: Everybody talks about crazy 
people. 

JosHua: Not everybody says he’s 
crazy. 

DantE: That’s true. In my town some 
people say he’s just a sly fox hiding 
his shrewdness behind a fool’s acts. 

Jacos: Well, if sending crates full of 
cats to the tropics isn’t crazy, I don’t 
know what is. 

JosHua: But he made money on that 
too. The wharfs where the cats 
landed were full of mice and there 
were but few cats. 

Hester: He has made hundreds and 
thousands of dollars. 

Jacos: Some say millions. 

Josaua: Now which is the tulip tree. 

DanrEL: I suppose the one that has 
tulips. 

Hester: We must get enough of the 
blossoms to make a good brew. 
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DaniEL: But are you certain it will 
cure your mother. 

Hester: That’s what Madame Hopper, 
the witch, told my mother. She said 
tea made from the tulip tree blos- 
soms will cure any rheumatism. 

JosHua: And our mother is so ill she 
can’t walk. Her knees and hands are 
all swollen. 

Jacos: I'll take some melons too, the 
kind we took last time. 

DaniEL: Let us make sure we get the 
blossoms from the right tree. I won- 
der which it is. 

Josoua: I am not certain but I 
think... 

DanrkEL: Sh . . . I hear someone talk- 
ing... . (All four run quickly be- 
hind the trees. V oices and laughing are 
heard outside and soon four men come 
from the right towards the gate. First 
comes Lorp Timotuy Dexter. Be- 
hind him is JONATHAN PLUMMER, his 
poet, and Joun P., one of his follow- 
ers. Behind them is Mosrts Brown 
and Wii11aAmM Bartlet, two mer- 
chantmen. Lorp Timotoy Dextex: 
is middle-sized with bright eyes and 
graying hair. JONATHAN PLUMMER, 
once a fish and ballad peddler, but 
now Lorp DEextTER’s private poet, is 
stoutish and rollicky. He carries a tall 
gilded cane in one hand and on his 
head is a crown of parsley. Joun P. is 
a little fellow poorly dressed.) 

Lorp Dexter: Gentlemen: I was born 
when great powers ruled. I was born 
in 1747, January twenty-second. On 
this day, in the morning blew a great 
snow storm and in Heaven was the 
sign of the seven housewives. Mars 
came forward, Jupiter stood by 
holding the candle, for I was to be a 





great man; and now I am a great 
man. I’m first in the East, first in the 
West and the greatest philosopher in 
the Western World! Eh Plummer? 
PLuMMER (In sing song): 
Lord Dexter is a man of fame, 
Most celebrated is his name. 
(Bows deeply to DexTER as he recites 
the lines.) 
Joun P. (Chiming in any sing song 
rhyme): 
His mighty deeds are so great, 
He’s honored both in Church and 
State. 
PLuMMER (Declaiming very pompously) : 
And when he comes, all must give 
way, 
To let Lord Dexter have the sway. 
Lorp Dexter: There, do you hear 
what my private poet writes about 
me? I have my private poet, like 
Lords and Kings. 


Brown: You truly live like a Lord, 
Lord Dexter and those verses will do 


honor to any poet. 

BartLet: Do you write much poetry 
Master Plummer? 

PiummMerR: Whole baskets full, every 
kind from love songs to grand poetry 
praising M’Lord Dexter. They all 
come out of my own head. 

BarTLet: You’ve done a neat job, 
master poet and they do full justice 
to your master, the good Lord. To 
hear your poetry and see your Lord 
is like making acquaintance of a fine 
new spicy herb from the Orient. Odd 
zounds! There is no better poet or 
Lord in all Newburyport. 

Lorp Dexter: I am beholden to you 
kind Sir: People call me a fool but I 
make them go away and hang their 
heads like a dog who has been guilty 
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for sheep. And the knowing ones, who 
make sport of me, I make them grin 
any time like a cat over a hot pud- 
ding. Ha, ha, ha. (Laughing full- 
heartedly) While they mock and 
sneer over what I do, I add on many 
pounds to my silver. 

PiumMER (Grandly): 

Lord Dexter like King Solomon, 
Hath gold and silver by the ton. 
And bells to churches he hath given, 
To worship the great king of heaven. 

Lorp Dexter: That I have, haven’t I 
Master Brown and Bartlet? Didn’t I 
give the great bell to the Presby- 
terian Society of Newburyport? A 
fine ringing bell to ring the devil into 
darkness. 

BarTLet: Which reminds me, Lord 
Dexter, I meant to ask for a contri- 
bution to our own church for a bell. 
I know your generosity is unbounded 
and you will grant my request. 

Lorp Dexter: Gladly. I always like to 
do things for mankind to get them 
converted to God and wash their sins 
away. 

Brown: Spoken like a true Christian. 
I want to thank you Lord Dexter. 
Lorp Dexter: No thanks, no thanks. 
I want the people to see through all 
their blindness and see God wor- 
shipped and no more lying deception. 

Barttet: A fine sentiment Lord Dex- 
ter. One good turn deserves another. 
(Confidentially) I just heard some- 
thing from a captain returned from 
his trip which ought to bring in a few 
good hard dollars to a wise merchant. 
I’d follow the hint myself, but all my 
ships are on the high sea right now. 

Lorp Dexter: Out with it, man, I’m 
always ready for a fling, to reap in 





the vineyards and add to my tons of 
silver. My ships lie idle like cats in 
the sun. 

PLumMMER: I'll write a poem to you Mr. 
Bartlet if you tell M’Lord something 
good. 

BarRTLET: Now I must; I cannot resist 
a poet and a Lord. Well, there isn’t 
a single warming pan in the West 
Indies. You know the kind that are 
used on cold nights. To send down a 
ship load might bring a good few 
thousand dollars. 

Lorp Dexter (Shouting): Huzza! 
(Slapping BarTLET none too gently 
on the shoulders) It’s the voice of 
heaven! A miracle! 

Joun P.: A miracle! 

Lorp Dexter: A true miracle! I 
dreamed of warming pans three 
nights, one after the other, that they 
would do in the West Indies, and 
now you come and tell me the very 
same thing. The Lord sent you, 
Master Bartlet. 

BartLeT: I’m happy indeed Lord 
Dexter to have confirmed your 
heaven sent dream. Will you risk it? 

Lorp Dexter: I’m never afeared to 
risk a venture. I'll beat Boston, 
Salem and New York as I did when I 
bought all the whale bone under 
cover, and then they all came like 
hell hounds trying to buy it back. I 
made seventy-five per cent, one ton 
and half of silver on hand and over! 
Remember? (They all laugh heartily.) 

PLuMMER: M’Lord always laughs last 
— the best laugh. 

Lorp Dexter: I’m not college-learnt 
but I’m like a head-wild gander who 
goes before the geese. 

Bartiet: Spoken like a true Lord. 
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Lorp Dexter: Gentlemen, will you 
come into my house and toast the 
new venture with a bottle of Ma- 
deira? It’s the best in all Newbury- 
port. 

Brown: I’m sorry Lord Dexter, but I 
promised to be home at an early 
hour. 

Bartiet: I must go too. There are 
some relations of mine at the house 
from Plymouth. 

Lorp Dexter: Then a merry good 
night, Gentlemen. 

Brown: Good night, Lord Dexter, and 
I want to thank you for your gen- 
erosity. 

Bart.et: Good night M’Lord. 

Lorp Dexter: God speed you. Thank 
you Master Bartlet for the wise 
suggestion. Be sure not to tell anyone 
about it. Now I go in for fine food 
and good drink which I love. 

Joun P.: Lord Dexter has the best 
appetite in all Newburyport. 

PiummeEr: The Lord above be thanked 
for that, I must write a poem about 
it. (Lorp Dexter, PLUMMER and 
Joun P. go along the path and around 
into the entrance.) 

Bart tet: He bit quicker than fish bites 
live bait. 

Brown: You shouldn’t have sent him 
on a fool’s errand after he showed 
such generous spirit — offering money 
for our church bell at the very first 
asking. 

Bartiet: Money means little to that 
lout. He has tons of silver. You heard 
him say it, and he told the truth. 

Brown: What have you against the 
man? He’s harmless. 

Bartet: I can’t abide the fool. He’s 
forever making fortunes on crazy 





ventures while honest, sensible men 
must toil and sweat to earn a dollar. 

Brown: You can’t hold that against 
any man so long as he conducts him- 
self in an honest manner. We weren’t 
fair to him — taking his money — 
and then making a fool of him. 

BarTLetT: Pshaw! I want to see him 
lose once and lose hard. Let the 
numskull send warming pans to the 
West Indies. This time he will break 
his neck for certain. I must prove the 
proverb that a fool and his money 
are easily parted. (Both exit. For a 
time there is complete silence, then 
Jacos, DANIEL, JosHua, and HESTER 
come out, one after the other.) 

JosHva: It’s a shame. That’s what peo- 
ple are always doing to him around 
here, making a fool of him all the 
time. 

DaniE.: Will he really do it? A child 
knows that no warming pans are 
needed in the hot West Indies. 

Jacos: If he’s fool enough to be- 
lieve . . 

JosHua: You speak almost the way Mr. 
Bartlet speaks. 

Hester: No I don’t. We came to get 
something, let us get it. We haven’t 
all night. Let us look for bright red 
blossoms with black centers. We 
must find ’m quickly. (They begin 
walking around and looking. Finally 
HeEstTeER stops before one of the trees.) 
I think that’s the one. (She raises her 
hand to reach for it, but can’t.) One of 
you boys’ll have to climb on the 
shoulders of another to get them. 

DanrzE.: I’m the tallest; come Joshua, 
you get on my shoulders. (He locks 
the fingers of his hands into a seat.) 
Here Joshua, step up on my hands 
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first. (JosHua puts his hand on Dan- 
IEL’S shoulders then lifts one of his feet 
on the seat and tries to leap up. He 
does it too quickly and both boys fall 
on the ground rolling over. At the be- 
ginning of DANIEL’s last speech Lorn 
Dexter, PLUMMER, and Joun P. 
have come out. None of the four notice 
them. When DantEt and Josuva fall 
to the ground the three rush over and 
surround the four.) 

Lorp Dexter: I’ve caught you! 
Thieves! Rogues! Young as you are, 
you tried to steal my possessions. 
But this time you'll pay for it, you 
young deceivers. (DANTEL and JosHuA 
are up from the ground, and they and 
Jacos and Hester try to get away. 
But the men have canes in their hands 
and are in front of them cutting off any 
escape.) 

PiumMER: You little she devil. Stop 
that or I'll clout you on the head. 
You little she thief! 

Hester: I am no thief. 

Lorp Dexter: Then what are you 
doing in my garden? 

JosHua: Our mother is sick and she 
heard Madame Hopper, the witch, 
say that the blossoms from your 
tulip tree would cure her. 

Hester: We came to take just enough 
of them to brew a cup of tea. She is 
sick and can’t walk. 

PiLumMER: It’s a cock and bull story. 

Joun P.: The little liars. 

Hester (Coming up to him and shaking 
her fist under his nose): We are not 
liars. Our mother is sick a-bed. 

DaniEL: Honest, they are telling the 
truth. 

JosHua: You can go and see for your- 
self, if you don’t believe us. 





Lorp Dexter: Perhaps they truly do 
set the truth before us. 

Hester: It is the truth, Lord Dexter, 
I tell you. 

Joun P.: I’d not put any stock in the 
words of these guttersnipes. 

Hester: You are a mean man! 

Lorp Dexter: We must be bountiful, 
John P., to set an example so that it 
becomes a general habit with all the 
people in the United States. 

PLumMMER: But M’Lord your garden 
has been too often robbed. 

Hester: I said we did not come to rob 
Lord Dexter. Besides, we could tell 
you something, you’d like to know. 

JosHua: Those two fellows who just 
left said they are sending you on a 
fool’s errand. 

Hester: They said they want you to 
lose much money sending warming 
pans to the hot West Indies. 

Lorp Dexter: Is that what the col- 
lege-learnt gentlemen said. They’d 
send an innocent lamb to slaughter! 

DantEL: That’s exactly what they said. 

Jacos: They did indeed, Lord Dexter. 

JosHua: It wasn’t fair making a fool of 
you after you promised to give them 
money for the church bell. 

Dante: Did they really think they 
could fool you Lord Dexter? I learned 
in school where I go, in Boston, that 
it is so hot in the West Indies that 
people wear very little clothes. 

Hester: A fine place for heating pans! 
There was something else I learned 
about the West Indies. They make 
sweet sugar from sugar cane and 
melt the molasses over fires. 

Lorp Dexter: Is that what the poor 
souls of the West Indies do? Melt 
molasses over fires? 


Joun P.: Aye Lord Dexter. That’s a 
fact. I heard it from sailors who’ve 
been in those parts. 

Lorp Dexter: These are wise children. 

PiummeERr: They are just telling tales to 
take your mind off the matter on 
hand. 

Lorp Dexter: Jonathan Plummer, 
you're a great poet, but you know 
as much of mankind as a fly. These 
are not wicked children. They are 
creatures of God. These children 
were sent here to show me the path 
to a great speculation. Wondrous 
are the ways of the Lord! I told you 
I dreamed of warming pans three 
nights and that they would do in the 
West Indies. Next the college-learnt 
gentlemen told me to send them 
there even though they want me to 
act the fool. Now come these inno- 
cent children and speak of the same 
subject for the third time. Ever since 
I was born I was to have the world’s 
goods. I was to be amongst the great 
men in the East and give light to the 
blind. This is one more example. I 
will straightway do that which I was 
told three times. 

Hester: May we now take some of the 
blossoms which will cure my mother? 

Lorp Dexter: Take all the blossoms 
you wish; it is but little to pay for the 
path you’ve shown me. 

Hester: Oh! Lord Dexter, we thank 
you so much. 

Josnua: I wish I could do something 
for you. 

Lorp Dexter: You’ve done much for 
me. Because of what you said I will 
now get thousands of warming pans 
with fine long handles and send them 
to the West Indies. And if my ven- 





ture prospers, I'll give you a share of 
the profits. For I know what it is to 
be poor. I have had hard knocks 
from a boy to these days. But the 
good Lord always watches over me. 

Joun P.: Truly the Lord does watch 
over you. 

Lorp Dexter: They called me a fool 
for forty years, the rogues, and would 
want to get my jewels and steal my 
loaves and fishes without my leave. 
Just because I can’t sing or play 
cards or dance nor tell any stories. 
But I know how to do things God 
wants me to. Come children, come 
in to my house and I will give you 
hot brew that will do you much 
good. (He marches proudly into the 
house holding his head high. The 
others follow as the curtain falls.) 


* * * 


Scene II 


Sertine: The same as Scene I, about 
four months later. It is noon-time. 

At Rise: Jacos comes in running. 

Jacos: Lord Dexter! Lord Dexter! 

PiumMER (Coming out): What’s all the 
rumpus about? Has a new comet 
been seen? Ho, there young fellow, 
stop! Stop I say. (He tries to stop 
JacosB from running into the house. 
Hester and JosHUA come running 
in.) 

Hester: Mr. Plummer! Mr. Plummer! 
Where is Lord Dexter? We must see 
him at once. 

Josuua: We have great news for him. 

PitumMER: What’s gotten into your 
pates, you young fools? Since the 
night you broke into the garden you 
come running in and out of the place 
as though it belonged to you. Besides 


Lord Dexter isn’t well. He can 
hardly walk, his legs hurt so from 
rheumatism. 

Hester: We’ve news that’ll make him 
well. 

JosHua: The Mehitabel is in and the 
captain says they made great profits 
selling the warming pans. He says 
the other ships are following. He told 
us to rush here and inform Lord 
Dexter. 

Pitummer: Ah, that’s good news in- 
deed. Such news may cure his illness, 
(They all go quickly into the house. 
Moses Brown and Wiiu1aM Bart- 
LET enter.) 

Brown: By all the flying fishes why 
are you so upset? "T'was you who set 
him on the fool’s venture. Now you 
are angry because he succeeded. 

BartTLeET (Angry): Fool’s luck! Fool’s 
luck! Wonder how much he made. 
*Twould seem anything he under- 
takes, succeeds. 

Brown: Well you know the proverb: 
The Lord watches over the witless. 
But do you know, William, I some- 
times wonder whether he is the fool 
you and others think him. He has 
succeeded too often in his ventures to 
say it’s fool’s luck. 

Bartiet: I tell you the man’s a fool 
and has no right to . . . (Voices are 
heard within. Lorp Dexter, Pium- 
MER, JOHN P., HestER, JosHua and 
Jacos come out. Lorp DextER’s foot 
is heavily bandaged, and he walks 
with a cane. All are very excited.) 

Lorp Dexter: Ha, Hester! Joshua! 
And Jacob! My little children, you’ll 
get a fine reward. Ha! That’s great 
indeed. (Seeing Brown and Bart- 
LET.) Good day, Gentlemen. A merry 





and joyous good day to you. Here is 
the truth if you can bear it. I am still 
master of my house and wits. You 
tried on me deception long in the 
graces of the devil. Ha! You thought 
you played a joke on me like rogues, 
telling me to send warming pans to 
the hot West Indies. Ha, ha, ha. 
(PLUMMER and Joun P. join in the 
laughter.) 

Hester: Yes, you two tried to make a 
fool of Lord Dexter, but he has made 
fools of you. 

Brown: Good day, Lord Dexter. I am 
truly happy to see you succeeded in 
your venture. 

BarTLeET: And I join in the congratu- 
lations. 

JosHua: Don’t you believe him; that’s 
the fellow who said he would fool 
you. 

Bartuet: You ill-bred brat, how dare 
you speak so! 

Lorp Dexter: Don’t scold the child 
and don’t have these long faces and 
these fog horn voices. You gave me 
fine advice. Advice is only not good 
when followed by fools. Nobody can 
fool the first Lord in America. The 
first Lord made by the people of New 
Hampshire State, my brave mer- 
chants. And it was affirmed by the 
people of the state that gave it to 
me. 

BarTLeT: I never meant any ill, Lord 
Dexter, when I told you to send 
warming pans to the West Indies. 

Jacos: I heard him speak different. 

Lorp Dexter: Even if I am not a man 
of learning, I give you proper thanks, 
but I must tell you a little joke. 

PLummeER: Ha, ha, ha. It was a good 
joke! 


Lorp Dexter: The little joke is that 
the good Lord and these wise chil- 
dren showed me how to put your 
double-faced advice into good silver 
and gold. 

Joun P.: With such help, gentlemen, 
you can never beat Lord Dexter, let 
alone make a fool of him. 

PiumMeErR: That’s why I make poems 
in praise of Lord Dexter. 

Bartiet (Trying to be polite): It all 
sounds interesting and strange. 

Lorp Dexter: Anything I do and 
everything I do is strange. Am I not 
first in the East, first in the West, and 
the greatest philosopher in the West- 
ern World? All my ventures prove 
that. 

PLUMMER: 

Lord Dexter, thou whose name alone, 

Shines brighter than King George’s 
throne; 

Thy name shall stand in books of 
fame, 

And princes shall his name proclaim. 

Lorp Dexter: There, there, now you 
know it, but I must tell you the little 
joke. First the good Lord, knowing 
the wickedness in your hearts and 
that you’d try to make a fool of me, 
gave me dreams, three times, about 
warming pans and that they would 
do in the West Indies. Then after 
you did what you believed your evil 
deed, these children came and told 
how the sugar in the West Indies 
was melted over hot fires. That 
made me think the West Indies peo- 
ple would welcome the warming 
pans with the long handles to melt 
their sugar. I bought forty-two 
thousand of them, put them in nine 
vessels for different ports, and I just 





learned, cleared seventy-nine per 
cent. 

BarTLet: Mercy in heaven! 

Lorp Dexter (Laughing heartily): 
Burn my face! If it isn’t the best 
thing I ever did in my born days. It 
was a lucky speculation. 

Hester: Yes and we told it to Lord 
Dexter and he promised us a share. 

JosHua: We’ve been watching for those 
ships all the time and when we 
sighted the Mehitabel we got to the 
captain first and he sent us here with 
the news. 

Lorp Dexter: You'll get your proper 


reward for it. Now let’s to the wharf 
and meet our captain. (He limps off 
Jirst, like a general, PLUMMER and 
Joun P., and then Hester, JosHua 
and Jacos following. Mosrs Brown 
and Wi11AM Bart ET follow looking 
somewhat sheepish, as they march 
out.) 

PLuMMER (Recites in sing song): 
America with all your host, 
Lord Dexter in a bumper toast; 
May he enjoy life in peace, 
And when he’s dead his name not 


cease. 
THE END 


Two Nights Before Christmas 


by Isabel McLennan McMeekin 


Characters 


Mary, the nurse. 
Bossy, a little boy. 
JEAN, his sister. 
Santa CLaus. 

Mrs. Santa CLAus. 
Teppy Bear 

Patsy Dot 

LittLe Back SAMBO 
Tin SOLDIER 

LittLe Rep Ripine Hoop 
Raaccepy ANN 
RaGGEepy ANDY 





ScENE I 


SETTING: A nursery. 

At Rise: Mary sewing in the rocking 
chair. Bossy and JEAN are playing 
beside her on the floor. A light is burn- 
ing on the table. A second after the cur- 
tain rises a clock strikes seven. Mary 
folds her sewing and rises. 


Mary: Come children, it’s time to go 
to bed! 

Bossy: Can’t we play just five min- 
utes more, please Mary, I want to 
finish this log house I’m building. 

Jean: And I want to give my little 
Patsy a bath so she’ll be clean for the 
Christmas party. Please Mary! 

Mary: No, my dears, I want you to go 
to bed early tonight because tomor- 
row is Christmas Eve. There’s the 
party in the afternoon and the tree 
to decorate at night. Come along now 
quickly. (She rises and starts to tidy 
up. The children do the same, putting 
the toys on the shelves and patting or 
kissing the Toy CHILDREN who are, 
of course, perfectly stiff and quiet.) 

Bossy: Good night, tin soldier, I'll 
play with you tomorrow. 

JEAN: Patsy dear, don’t let me forget 
to give you your bath in the morning. 
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Mary: Come along, Bobby and Jean, 
your Mother will be up to say good 
night as soon as you are undressed. 
(They leave the room. There is a mo- 
ment of stillness and the Toys all begin 
to stretch and move about.) 

Biack SamsBo: Well they’re gone at 
last and we can come alive. 

Teppy: Look at Red Riding Hood. 
She looks like she’s about to cry. 

Rep Ripine Hoop: No, I’m not either, 
but I’ve been sad all day because 
tomorrow is Christmas Eve, and I 
hate Christmas Eve. 

Tin Sotprer: Why in the world do 
you hate Christmas Eve? I love it. I 
adore to see Santa Claus and I like 
to get to know all the new toys. 

Patsy Douu: I know why Red Riding 
Hood hates Christmas, and I do too. 
It’s because all the new toys are so 
perfect and shiny that for about a 
week or two Bobby and Jean want to 
play with them and never look at us. 

LitrLE Buack Sampo: I bet that isn’t 
true. They'll love us just as much as 
the new ones, see if they don’t. 

Patsy: You just think that because you 
were new last Christmas, but Red 
Riding Hood and I are three years 
old and we know what we’re talking 
about. We are shabby and broken; 
our clothes are faded. Look at Red 
Riding Hood. She has a long tear in 
her cape that Mary promised to fix 
but has never got around to, and 
Teddy’s ear is off. 

Raaaepy ANN: Well, we were ragged 
when we were new and the children 
loved us just as much as anybody. 

Racgepy Anpy: My hair is tangled 

but it always has been, and I’ve got 

shoe button eyes and for all I know 


an ear is off but I think I’m just as 
good looking as anybody. 

Rep Riptne Hoop: You all just wait 
till you see the grand new toys. You 
just don’t know how shabby you are. 
Why even the tin soldier, who you’d 
think they couldn’t hurt has some 
paint scratched off. 

Tin Soxpter: I believe she’s right. We 
are a shabby looking set of toys. I’d 
never noticed it before. 

Buack Samso: Well what are we going 
to do about it? You girl dolls should 
know how to sew but you don’t. 

Patsy: Don’t be silly. If we did know 
how, we couldn’t get another ear for 
Teddy or a patch for Red Riding 
Hood or paint for the Tin Soldier. 

Tin Sotprer: Why not call on Santa 
Claus. He will help us out I know. 

Raaecepy Ann: That’s a good idea. 

Raccepy Anpy: It isn’t either. It’s 
much too late. This is only two nights 
before Christmas. He’s frightfully 
busy getting packed and ready for 
his trip. He’s probably shoeing the 
reindeer at this very minute. You 
should have thought of it before. 

Teppy: Let’s call and ask him. Perhaps 
he can help us out some other way. 

Rep Riptne Hoop: How do you get 
Santa Claus? I never knew we could 
call him whenever we wanted to. 

Tin Sotprer: Watch me and you'll 
soon see! (He turns around three 
times slowly and says, “‘Santa-Claus- 
Come, Santa-Claus-Come, Santa- 
Claus-Come!” Instantly Santa CLaus 
enters, his usual breezy self.) 

Santa Craus: Well, my dear toy chil- 
dren, what can I do for you? 

Patsy: Darling Santa Claus, we are so 
shabby we are afraid Bobby and 
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Jean won’t love us when they get 
their new toys. Can you help us? 
Trppy: We know you are too busy to 
do it yourself, Sir, but thought you 
might suggest someone who could. 

Santa Cuaus: You are right, my chil- 
dren. I can. My wife will fix you up. 

Biack Sampo: Your wife! Why I didn’t 
know you had one. I’ve always 
known you but I’ve never even heard 
of Mrs. Santa Claus. How funny! 

Santa Craus (A little gruffly): It isn’t 
funny at all. Who do you think made 
you? I can’t sew. I plan the toys and 
make the electric trains, the lead 
animals and all the wooden carts and 
things like that but, of course, my 
wife has to do the sewing. And she 
helps me out with the painting, too; 
she’s a very clever woman. 

Rep Ripine Hoop: Would you ask her 
for us, dear Saint Nick? We would 
be so grateful. I know you are ter- 
ribly busy and must be in a hurry. 

Santa Cxiaus: Yes, of course, I’m 
rushed to death and must fly. Pran- 
cer and Dancer know it too; I hear 
them calling me. Listen. (A jingle of 
sleigh bells is heard.) I will call my 
wife for you. But you’d better not 
let her know that you’ve never 
heard of her before. (He blows a silver 
whistle and in a second Mrs. Santa 
Ciaus enters. All the toys crowd 
around her. She is a jolly little old 
lady. Over her arm hangs a large 
sewing basket.) 

Mrs. Santa Ciaus: Well, well, my 
children. I know just what you want 
with me. This isn’t the first time I’ve 
done a mending job. I'll get to work. 
Run along back Santa Claus, and 
I'll whistle for you later. 
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Santa Criaus: Good-bye then for a lit- 
tle while. (He waves to all the toys who 
wave back and throw kisses, then he 
exits and Mrs. Santa Cavs sets 
to work. Out of her basket she takes 
an ear which she pretends to sew but 
really pins on Teppy; a paint brush 
with which she touches up the SoLpirr; 
a little wet rag with which she washes 
the smudges off Patsy’s face; and a 
comb with which she tidies RaGGEpy 
Ann and Anpy’s hair. Neat she fixes 
Rep Ripinc Hoon’s torn cape, ete. 
As she finishes with them the toys 
admire her handiwork, etc.) 

Rep Ripine Hoon: O, how nice we all 
look. Thank you ever so much. 

SamBo: Can’t we do something for you, 
Mrs. Santa Claus? 

Mrs. Santa Ciaus: Why yes, I'd like 
it very much if you could each sing a 
little song tor me. I got very fond of 
you all when I was making you so 
I feel that you are all old friends. 
Could you sing for me? 

Patsy: Yes, of course we will. We 
would love to. 

Trppy: You begin, Black Sambo, sing 
us a funny one. (BLAcK SAMBO steps 
forward and the CHILDREN each in 
turn sing the following songs. Mrs. 
Santa Cuiaus settles herself comforta- 
bly in the rocking chair and applauds 
at the end of each.) 

Buack Samso (Sings to tune of “Sing a 
Song of Sixpence’’): 

A little boy named Sambo, had a pair 
of shoes, 

Also an umbrella, he’d always 
choose 

When he went a-walking out in the 
forest green, 

O was not he the finest boy who ever 





could be seen? 

Teppy Berar (Sings to tune of “Pussy 
Cat, Pussy Cat’’): 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, that is my 
name, 

I’m called for a man who has won 
great fame, 

Teddy Bear, Teddy Bear, all of you 
know 

My name is well loved wherever I go. 

Patsy (Sings to tune of “Mary had a 
Little Lamb”’): 

Patsy was a little doll who had a 
little curl, 

Yet Patsy was a little doll who 
looked just like a girl, 

She wore a pretty dress and sash and 
slippers on her feet, 

Yes Patsy had a little curl and she 
was very sweet. 
Rep Ripine Hoop (Sings to tune of 
“O Where Has My Little Dog Gone’’): 
My name, O my name is Red Riding 
Hood, 

O Yes, O Yes, I am she; 

The wolf was bad but I was quite 
good, 

As good as I could be. 

Tin Soxprer (Sings to tune of “ Three 

Blind Mice”’): 

Ding Dong Ding, hear me sing, 

For I am a sturdy soldier boy, 

A very respectable metal toy, 

I was made to give fun to a girl and 
boy, 

O ding dong ding. 

Raccepy Anpy (Sings to tune of “Jack 
Horner”): 

Raggedy Andy is fine and dandy, 
Look at his big black eyes, . 

You don’t like his hair, 

What does he care, 


Beyond being filled with surprise. 

Raacepy ANN (Sings to tune of “Bo 
Beep”): 

Raggedy Ann, I make my bow, and 
show you how I love you, 

Here is a kiss, I throw like this, 

May angels bend above you. 

Mrs. Santa Cravs: That was fine. I 
enjoyed everyone. And now I must 
be going as I still have a lot of work 
to do before tomorrow night. Ill 
blow my whistle now and Santa 
Claus will come for me. Listen and 
you will hear the bells again. (Sleigh 
bells are heard offstage and in a second 
Santa Craus enters with a full pack, 
rubbing his hands in glee.) 

Santa Craus: Are you ready my dear, 
did you finish the job? 

Mrs. Santa Craus: Yes, the toys are 
all as good as new. Show him my 
children. (They all turn around smil- 
ing and pointing to the refinishing 
Mrs. Santa Craus has done.) 

Santa Ciavus: I found when I got home 
that I had counted wrong and there 
were too many things in my pack for 
tomorrow night. I wonder if there is 
anybody here who would like a 
little present? 

Aut Tocetuer: I would, and I and I. 
(The Toys come forward with out- 
stretched hands.) 

Santa Cravs: Are there any other chil- 
dren here I wonder who have seen the 
play but would like something to re- 
member me by? (He gives a gift to 
every child in the audience as the cur- 
tain falls behind him and the sleigh 
bells ring outside.) 


THE END 





Part Three 


Grades 1, 2, 3 





When the Sandman Went to Sleep 


by Karin Asbrand 


Characters 
STELLA | 
7 se four children 
DoLiy | 
Darry, a wood sprite 
ELVvEs 
SANDMAN 


Scene I 
Settina: A glade in the woods. 
At Rise: The Sandman’s cave and the 
clouds are concealed by the screens. 
The four CuipREN enter hand in 


hand. They pause at center. 
STELLA: 


I hope we find the Sandman’s cave 
Now that we’ve come this far. 
We have followed every moonbeam 
And counted every star. 
Mariyn (Sighs deeply): 
We just can’t keep on going 
Unless we find it soon. 
Oh, dear, I guess his home must be 
Way beyond the moon. 
Teppy: 
We started out to find him 
So find him then we must, 
For we must always finish 
What we start — or bust! 
So don’t you all start whining, 
And please don’t make a fuss. 
We had better hurry, though, 
Before he first finds us. 


Do.ty: 
I’m getting too, too tired. 
My feet are lumps of lead. 
I almost wish I were at home, 
Fast asleep in bed. 
(Enter left Darry, turning hand- 
springs. He bows low to the children.) 
Darry: 
Did you want to find the Sandman? 
(They all nod.) 
Then come and follow me. 
His home is very near here 
Upon a moonlit lea. 
Dotty: Who are you? 
Darry: I’m a wood sprite. 
Dotiy (With great interest): Oh, are 
you made of wood? 
Darry (Scornfully) : 
Of course not. But I guard the woods 
As every wood sprite should. 
Teppy: What is your name? 
Darry (Bows low again): Just Daffy. 
STELLA (Giggling): 
What a funny name for you. 
But never mind, dear Daffy, 
I guess we’re daffy, too. 
Marityn: Where are we now? 
Darry: 
You’re in the woods, close by the 
Sandman’s cave. 
But I will never take you there unless 
you all behave. 
Why do you want the Sandman? He 


is a pal of mine. 





TEppDyY: 

We want to tie him up tonight (Takes 
rope from pocket.) 
You see, we brought some twine. 

One night we'd like to stay awake 
For there’s so much to do. 

Darry (Scratches his head thought- 

fully): 

That’s an idea! Well, then, let’s try 

Some of this sleepy brew. 

(Takes a small vial from pocket.) 

I made it for a time like this. 

It really is quite good. 

It makes folks go to sleep at once, 

As sleepy potions should. 

Remember, when you get there 

You cannot talk out loud. 

You will drift upon a moonbeam 

And perch upon a cloud. 

Then very soon you’ll find yourselves 

In dear old Slumberland. 

Marityn: I’m getting rather skeery. 
Please, Stella, take my hand. (They 
take hands.) 

Douty: Will we like the Sandman? 

Darry: Small folks usually do. 

Teppy: Come, then, let’s go! We’re 
ready. Daffy, we'll follow you. (Led 
by Daffy, they march single file, around 
the stage singing to the tune of “Oh, 
Me! Oh, My!”’) 

Oh, me! Oh, my! We’il get there by 
and by! 
If anybody likes the Sandman it’s 
I, 1, 1, 1, 1. 
Oh, my! Oh, me! We’re happy as can 
be! 
If anybody likes the Sandman it’s 
me, me, me, me, me! 
(On the last line they are marching out 
as the curtain falls.) 


Scene II 

Settine: The Sandman’s Cave in Slum- 
berland a short while later. 

At Rise: Darry and the CHILDREN are 
seen sitting on a cloud, which billows 
about them, while the SANDMAN sits in 
his cave playing chess with one of the 
Exves. A large book lies on the floor 
beside him, and bags of sand are 
scattered about. The little ELvEs come 
in right and left, and stand on each side 
of cave. The CutLpREN and Darry 
step off the cloud, and stand at en- 
trance to cave, being careful not to 
hide the interior from the audience, and 
not to turn their backs. 

Dotty (Curtsies) : 

Good evening, Mister Sandman. 
We’ve come to call on you 
To ask a great big favor. 
Let us stay awake, please do. 
Trppy (Bows): 
We always seem to go to bed 
At the nicest time of day. 
When there are books we want to 
read 
And games we want to play. 

SanpMAN (Takes book from floor and 
opens it on the table before him): 
How now, you little scallywags, 

You want to stay awake 
From now all through the whole long 
night 
Way up until daybreak? (They all 
nod vigorously.) 
It doesn’t seem quite logical. 
You all need sleep to grow. 
(Scratches ear, thoughtfully.) 
It is a most important thing. (Reads 
in book.) 
Page 12 here tells me so. 

Darry: Ah, well, let’s have a little 

drink. (Takes glass from his pocket 





and fills it from bottle. Hands glass to 
the SANDMAN, who drinks it with relish, 
smacking his lips.) 
It is my very own brew 
Which I have saved these many years 
To have a toast with you. 
SANDMAN: 
It is quite good, friend Daffy. 
How now? Do I feel creepy? 
It must have been that drink of yours 
That makes me feel so sleepy. 
Darry: 
We thought that you might need a 
rest. 
Now, Teddy, where’s that rope? 
SanpMAN (Shakes finger at him): 
You have done daffy things before. 
This is the last, I hope. 
(He falls sound asleep, snoring very 
loudly as they tie him to the chair. 
Exves take hold of hands and dance 
around the cave singing to the tune of 
“For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.”’) 
The Sandman’s a jolly good fellow. 
The Sandman’s a jolly good fellow. 
The Sandman’s a jolly good fellow. 
But now he’s sound asleep. 


We won’t go home until morning. 

We won’t go home until morning. 

We won’t go home until morning, 

For we don’t have to sleep. 
Darry: 


Ho, ho! We’ve started something 
That ne’er was done before. 
Instead of little children 
We hear the Sandman snore. 


Now run along. Your time is short. 
Go have your night of fun 

And I will meet you here again 
Ere rising of the sun. 

(He runs out left.) 


Dotty: 
Let’s get upon the cloud again 
And ask to sail away 
To where we'll find some things to do 
And jolly games to play. 
(They get on the cloud again while the 
Etves sing to the tune of “Solomon 
Levi.’’) 
Hold on, steady! Now we’re ready for 
a night of play. 
Make it snappy! Let’s be happy, 
jolly, bright, and gay. 
There is no one who will say, “Now 
children, stop your play.” 
For we have changed things all 
around, and night has turned to 
day. 


Ho, let’s be jolly! Tra la la la la la la. 
We all will be jolly. Tra la la la la la 
la. 
Then let’s make merry all night long, 
Let’s laugh and dance and sing 
For we don’t have to go to sleep 
Before we’ve had our fling. 
CURTAIN 
x * 
Scene III 

Settina: The glade in the woods several 
hours later. 

At Rise: The CHILDREN are seen sitting 
on the ground in a row, center, their 
shoes off, nursing their tired feet. 

Douiy (Whines): 

Oh, dear, it’s dark, and I am tired. 
I wish that I were home. 

Treppy (Jmpatiently): You’ve said that 
fifty million times. 

Marityn: Where is our little gnome? 

STELLA: He said he would not meet us 
until the sunrise came. 

Teppy (Thoughtfully): 1 think that 
never ever again will I want to play 





a game. 
MARILYN: 
I’m tired of chasing squirrels. 
I’m sick of picking flowers. 
I’m weary hunting acorns 
And wasting precious hours. 
Dotty: Bed would look pretty good to 
me. 
STELLA: 
But now we’ve lost our way. 
We asked for this, but never again 
Will I want the night for play. 
Marityn: If daffy little Daffy would 
only come back now. 
Dotty: What would you do? 
TEeppy: 
Me? I'd rush up, and with my manli- 
est bow, (Bows very low.) 
I'd say to him, “Dear Daffy, we 
cannot wait till dawn. 
We are so very, very tired we cannot 
even yawn.” 
Then he’d release the Sandman, so 
he’d wake up once more. 
I never realized how nice a night’s 
sleep was before. 
(Enter Darry left, turning hand- 
springs.) 
DarFry: 
Did I hear someone call me? 
Ah, it sounds good to hear 
That you at last appreciate 
Your blessings, children dear. 
(The Etves run in right and remove 
the screen disclosing the clouds: take it 
out right.) 
Darry: 
Here is the cloud! Get on it! 
And then away we'll go! 
The Sandman will be glad to see 
Us back again, I know. 
(They get on the cloud and sing to the 
tune of ““Oh, Me! Oh, My!’’) 
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Oh, me! Oh, my! We'll get there by 
and by! 

If anybody wants to sleep it’s I, I, I, 
I, I. 

Oh, my! Oh, me! We’re happy as can 
be! 

If anybody wants to sleep ’tis me, me, 
me, me, me. 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


Scene IV 


Settine: The Sandman’s Cave a few 
minutes later. 

At Rise: Darry and the CHILDREN are 
seen getting off the cloud. The Sanv- 
MAN can be heard snoring loudly. 

Treppy (As he and Darry untie the 
SANDMAN): Wake up, dear Sandman! 
We are back! (They shake him.) 

SANDMAN (Yawns drowsily behind his 
hand, opening one eye): Your move, 
my friend! Your move. (Closes his 
eye.) 

MarILyYN: 

We know it is, and here we are. 

We want to go to bed. 

SANDMAN (Comes to with alacrity) : 
I’ve been trying now for years to get 

that through your head. 

Well, did you have a good time? You 
have had quite a spree. 

Darry: They played about a good long 
time before they called on me. 

SANDMAN: 

And I have had a right good nap 
which I don’t often get. 

I’m full of vim and vigor and pep and 
punch, you bet. (Reaches for bag 
of sand.) 

And now I'll just get busy and put 
the world to sleep. 





Marityn (Jumps up and down, clap- 
ping her hands): Please, Mr. Sand- 
man, start with us. We’re tired of 
counting sheep. 

SANDMAN (Flings sand in their direc- 
tion) : 

Here goes! You'll soon be sleepy. 
You all will start to yawn. 

Get back upon the cloud again for 
soon it will be dawn. 

Darry (As SANDMAN gets out of chair 
and sits down in it): 

That let’s me out. I'll just sit down 
and have a little nap. 

For you will have to travel fast all 
around the map. 

SANDMAN: 

Sleep makes healthy bodies — puts 
brains in empty heads 

So now I would advise you to hasten 
to your beds. 

Sleep makes little patriots with mind 
so keen and clear 

So never fight against it whenever I 
come near. 


America wants her children to grow 
up well and strong 

So sleep tight while my little elves 
sing you a slumber song. 

Perhaps when you awaken you'll 
think this was a dream 

For the very nicest scenes aren’t al- 
ways what they seem. 


But I am very, very real, and like so 
much to see 
The little children watch and wait, 
tucked in their beds, for me. 
(The CHILDREN get on the cloud, and 
snuggle down against each other.) 
So cuddle down so snugly on my 
cloud so soft and white 
And all the world will whisper a sweet 
good night. 
(“Slumber Boat,” is played very 
softly, and the ELVEs come in and sing 
it, grouped around the SANDMAN’s 
cave. Darry sleeps, The SANDMAN 
scatters sand in time to the music. 
Eves (Singing): 
““Sandman’s home in Slumberland 
Is far in the sky. 
His lantern is a silver star. 
He sets it there on high. 
Sail, children, sail 
On the Sandman’s Sea. 
And when you wake again 
In your beds you'll be. 


Sandman loves all children small 
And when night draws nigh 
In his silver boat he rows 
All around the sky. 
Sleep, children, sleep. 
Sweet your dreams shall be. 
Homeward to your beds you'll sail 
On the Sandman’s Sea.” 


THE END. 


— 





The Unhappy Santa 


by Natalie Simonds 


Characters 
JANE, aged 9. 
Buy, aged 11. 
Santa Ciavs. 

Settine: The Tracy home on Christmas 
Ove. 

Ar Rise: Santa is sitting beneath the 
gaily-trimmed tree, weeping; his sack 
is on the floor beside him. JANE and 
Bruty enter right in their pajamas 
and stop short when they see him. 

Jane: Why, look, Billy. It’s Santa 
Claus! But he’s crying. I never heard 
of Santa Claus crying. 

Bitty: That’s perfectly ridiculous. 
Santa Clause never cries. He’s al- 
ways happy and jolly. 

JANE: Well, he certainly is crying now! 
What do you suppose is the matter? 

Bitty: He might be sick. . . . 

JANE: Or hurt. 

Bitty: Maybe he broke his leg coming 
down the chimney. 

JANE: Let’s see what the trouble is. 
We can’t just stand here and let him 
cry — especially on Christmas Eve. 
(They approach Santa slowly.) 

JANE (Tapping him on the shoulder 
gently): Excuse me. You’re Santa 
Claus, aren’t you? 

Santa (Looks up startled; then gruffly): 
Of course I am! Don’t I look like 
Santa Claus? 

JANE: Well yes, only .. . 

Santa: Only what? 

JaNnE: Only we thought you never 
cried. 


Santa (Crossly): I guess I can cry if I 
want to. 

Jane: Of course you can. (Brightly) 
Sometimes it’s good to cry. Mother 
says so. 

Bitty: Did you hurt yourself? 

Santa: No, I didn’t. Is that the only 
reason you cry? 
Bruty: Well, no . 

you crying? 

Santa (Slowly): Promise you won’t tell 
anyone... 

JANE and Bintiy (Quickly): We prom- 
ise! 

Santa: Honest? 

JaNE and Bitty: Honest. 

Santa: I was feeling sorry for myself. 
Here it is Christmas Eve, I go around 
giving everyone what they want, 
wearing myself out jumping from 
housetop to housetop— but does 
anyone think to give poor old Santa 
anything . . . NO! Jane, you wanted 
a doll carriage. There it is. (JANE 
spies the carriage under the tree and 
runs to it.) 

JANE (Delighted): Oh Santa, you did 
bring it! It’s beautiful. 

Santa: And Billy, you asked for a 
train. There it is. 

Biiy (Gazing at the train, wide-eyed): 
Oh boy! What a pip! (He goes over to 
it and starts examining it — picking 
it up, turning it over to look at the 
mechanism, etc.) 

Santa (Sadly): You’ve both got what 
you want. And you’re happy. I’ve 


.. but why were 





given all the other children in the 
neighborhood what they asked for 
and they’re happy. (Bursting into 
tears again) Everybody’s happy but 
me. (At this fresh outburst JANE and 
Bitty stop playing with their toys 
and look remorseful.) 

Bitty: Oh, Santa, don’t cry. Please 
don’t. 

Santa (Through his tears): Year after 
year. Through snow and hail and 
rain. Dashing around just to please 
people. And not so much as a thank 
you do I get. 

JaNE (Slowly): I never thought of it 
that way. 

Buty: Neither did I. (They are silent 
for a minute, then Bruxy catches 
JANE’S eye.) 

Bitty: If you'll ’scuse me . . . I for- 
got something (Running from the 
room and calling over his shoulder) 
. . . be right back. 

JANE (Quickly): Me too. (She runs after 
Bruxy.) Santa sits on the floor, picks 
up one package after another, puts ut 
down; then rests his chin on his hands 
and looks dejectedly at the floor.) 

Santa: A fine Christmas Eve. That’s 
all I can say. (BILLy enters right, a 
package held behind him.) 

Bitty: Close your eyes, Santa. It’s a 
surprise! 

Santa (Incredulous, yet delighted): A 
surprise? For me? 

Bitty: Yup! Now close your eyes. Or I 
won't give it to you. 

Santa (Clapping his hands over his 
eyes): All right. I won’t peek. (BrLLy 
puts the box in SaNTA’s lap.) 

Butty: Okay. Now you can _ look. 
(Santa takes his hands from his eyes.) 

Santa: May I open it now? 


Buty: You really shouldn’t open it till 
Christmas, but seeing it’s your holi- 
day I guess it’ll be all right. (Santa 
opens the box excitedly and takes out a 
pair of brightly colored socks.) 

Santa (Smiling broadly): Say! Those 
are some fancy socks! And warm, 
too. They’ll sure come in handy on 
cold nights at the Pole. 

Bitty (Pleased): Do you really like 
them? 

Santa: I'll say I do. Thanks a lot, 
Billy. (JANE enters right also holding 
a box behind her back. She goes up to 
Santa and hands the parcel to him.) 

JANE: Merry Christmas, Santa! 

Santa (Delighted): Is this for me, 
Janey? 

JaNE: Nobody else! 

Santa (Chuckling): I’m certainly glad 
I encouraged this Christmas busi- 
ness. (Opens the package and takes out 
a scarf.) Boy, this is lovely, Janey. 
I don’t know what to say. This is my 
lucky night, all right. 

JANE: I’m glad you like it. 

Santa: Like it! Gosh — and do I need 
one! You know, this beard doesn’t 
keep my neck as warm as you think. 
(Laughing) Must have got moths in 
it. Mrs. Santa kept wanting to spray 
it and I said I wasn’t going to have 
her chasing me around the Pole like 
a confounded fly. (Looking at his 
watch) Goodness, but it’s getting 
late! I’ve got to be on my way. Still 
have some calls to make. (Picks up 
his knapsack and throws it over his 
shoulder.) You children had better 
get to bed before your mother hears 
you. Thanks again. And if I can do 
anything for you, just drop me a 
line. You know the address. (He 





waves good-bye and exits through the 
chimney.) 

JANE and Bitty (Facing chimney and 
waving): Good-bye, Santa. Thanks 
for everything. 

JANE: We’d better go to bed. (Looking 
longingly at the doll carriage) I hope 
it won’t be long till morning. 

Bitty: (His eyes on the train): I hope 
so too. (Reluctantly they start toward 
right.) 

JANE: Santa certainly was pleased, 
wasn’t he? 

Bitty: Gosh yes. 

JANE: I’m glad we found him crying. 
It would be awful if Santa didn’t 


Characters 

Miss Nancy WorrELL, an elderly lady 
owner of the toy shop. 

Miss JANE WorRELL, her sister. 

Tue Curistmas Mouse. 

ETHELINDA, a large doll. 

BILL, a wooden policeman. 

Cuinky, a china pig bank full of pen- 
nies. 

Settine: The toy shop. 

At Rise: The Misses WorRELL are 
just getting ready to go home for the 
night. Miss Nancy is bending down 
in the corner by the mousetrap. She is a 
plump elderly woman. She is dressed 
for the street and cold weather. Her 
sister stands near the counter putting 
on her hat. 

Miss Nancy: 

This trap is sure to catch that 
mouse; 


have a merry Christmas after all the 
time he spent making others happy. 

Brty: We'll have to get up early and 
get Dad something else. We can take 
the money out of our piggy-bank. 
(Chuckling) Y’know, Janey, that’s 
a funny one — giving Santa Claus 
presents. It’s like playing Santa 
Claus yourself. 

JANE (Laughing as she exits): Yes . . . 
well, Merry Christmas, Mr. Claus. 

Buty (Bowing her out): Merry Christ- 
mas, Miss Claus. (Their laughter can 
be heard offstage as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 


The Christmas Mouse 


by Marion E. Thorpe Diller 


I hate to have one in the house. 

Miss JANE: 

I quite agree with you, my dear, 

But you are wasting time, I fear 

That mouse is much too smart for 
you. 

Why don’t you hurry? Aren’t you 
through? 

Miss Nancy (Gets up and fastens her 
coat) : 

Yes, my dear, we must be going; 
I only hope it is not snowing. 

Miss JANE (Looks about at the packages 
and toys. Runs over to the tree in the 
window and returns to the counter) : 
How I wish that I were young, 
Christmas-time for kids is fun. 
Growing old is sort of sad, 

But I guess it’s not so bad. 
Nancy did you ever see 
A nicer looking Christmas tree? 








Miss Nancy: 
No. It really is a dear, 
And it gives out lots of cheer. 
Tomorrow we'll be back at seven 
(Waves her hand towards counter) 
These things must go before eleven. 


Don’t you just love Christmas Eve? 

Jane, I almost hate to leave. 

Remember how we loved to say 

Rhymes and things on Christmas 
Day? 

Miss JANE: 

I like “The Night Before Christ- 
mas” best 

It was nicer than the rest. 

Can you say a line or two? 

Miss Nancy (Softly): Oh I guess I 
know a few. 

“*Twas the night before Christmas 
And all through the house, 
Not a creature was stirring 
Not even a mouse. 
Mama in her ’kerchief 
And I in my cap...” 
Miss JANE (Interrupts her suddenly) : 
I hate to leave that trap in here, 
It doesn’t seem like Christmas cheer 
To catch him up on Christmas Day. 
Even a mouse likes to play. 

Miss Nancy (Looks at her sister and 
gently pushes her through the door): 
Such a way to talk, my dear. 

Come, we must get out of here. 

(The door shuts behind them as the 
lights dim, leaving only one light 
burning and the tree brightly lighted. 
There is complete silence in the toy 
shop for a minute or two, then horns 
blow, a music box tinkles, Bru the 
policeman blows his whistle, the toys 
all seem to wake up. Brix blows an 
extra loud blast on his whistle and 


slowly climbs down from the front win- 
dow, followed by Cuinxy the pig 
bank.) 

Bru: Silence friends. (Everything is 
quiet.) 

There’s work to do, — 

It must be done by all of you. 

I wonder why that mouse is late? 
It must have eaten some more bait. 

Cuinxy (Sounds of scratching): 

I hear him nibbling in the wall 
Or was it footsteps in the hall? 

Ernetinpa (Her voice comes faintly 
from a large box on the counter): 

Oh Chinky hurry cut my string, 

Before the chimes begin to ring. 

I’m most afraid I'll have to faint 

And that would surely spoil my 
paint. 

(Britt and Cutnxy rush over to the 

counter and begin tugging at the 

string on the big box, but it won't 

break.) 

CHINKY: 

I’d like to cut that string in two. 

I really don’t know what to do. 
The one to cut it is that Mouse, 
And he’s got lost around the house. 
(Bix and Cutnxy tug and pull at the 
box, but cannot open it because the 
string won’t break.) 

Bru: 

This lovely doll is tied up tight; 

It may take us most half the night 

To cut her strings and set her free, 

There’s no one here but Chink and 
me. 

Cuinky (Walks over to Bru and they 
both stand in center of the stage.) 
Now listen Bill. I have a plan, 

But we must work fast as we can. 
So help me and keep quiet too, 
And I will tell you what to do. 





When Mister Mouse gets here, — 
and please 
Don’t let him talk about fresh cheese 
Until his job is quite complete, 
Then he may have something to eat— 
And keep him from that awful trap, 
Because the thing might want to 
snap. 
BILL: 
Oh, yes, indeed, I surely will. 
You know my name is trusty Bill. 
CHINKY: 
These packages all nice and neat 
(Waves towards the counter) 
Are ready for young Frances Fleet. 
Now she is rich as she can be 
And will not need a thing you see. 
I know a girl named Mary Paull 
Who won’t have anything at all 
Unless we fix things up for her: 
It may make quite a little stir. 
She lives way up a lot of stairs, 


And doesn’t put on any airs. 
BILL: 


I'll help you Chink — your plan is 
good; 
I'll help although I’m made of wood. 
EtHEeLInDA (Fainily from inside the 
box): 
But how will Mary get her toys? 
They’re marked for other girls and 
boys. 
CHINKY: 
Just wait till Mr. Mouse gets here, 
He'll do the job right. Don’t you 
fear. 
ErHEevinpnA (Faintly) : 
Oh Chinky hurry, cut my string, 
Before the chimes begin to ring. 
I’m most afraid I'll have to faint, 
And that would surely spoil my paint. 
Brix (Tugs at the string around Ernet- 
INDA’S box but can’t break it): 
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It’s queer this string won’t even 
break. 
I’m ’fraid there is a bad mistake. 

CHINKY: 

Just wait. That Mouse will soon be 
here; 

He'll cut your string Miss Linda 
dear. 

Miss Jane left something in that 
trap. 

It would be such a sad mis-hap 

If Mr. Mouse makes a mistake 

And nibbles any of that cake, — 

Or cheese. Here Bill watch him in- 
side, 

That mouse-hole isn’t very wide. 

Hurry — (Noise of scratching plainly 
heard) I hear him in the wall 

I heard a bit of plaster fall. 

Tue Curistmas Mouse (Carefully 
pokes his way through the mouse-hole 
which is guarded by Bru): 

Hello. Guess you thought I was not 

here, 
But I have really been quite near. 
I heard you talking Chinky Pig; 
I think that your idea is big. 
At my house folks are fast asleep; 
Outside the snow is cold and deep. 
Old Santa Claus is coming soon; 
Across the sky there is a moon 
Which shines as bright as anything. 
I am so happy I could sing. 
Want to hear me sing one song? 
Kind of short — it won’t last long. 
(In a high squeaky voice Tut Curist- 
MAS Mouse sings.) 
We must work fast 
It’s quarter past 
And almost Christmas Day 

Ha, ha 

And almost 
Christmas Day. Tra la. 





ErHELinpDA (Faintly): 

O hurry Mr. Mouse, please, please 

I think that I shall have to sneeze. 
Why are you late, Mr. Mouse? How 
Do you expect me to survive 

And get out of this mess alive? 


CHINKY: 


Sweet Ethelinda please be brave. 

The Christmas Mouse has come to 
save 

You from the blackness of that box. 

That mouse can almost bite through 
rocks. 

(Noise of Mr. Mousr’s teeth cutting 
through the string.) 

That Frances Fleet is really horrid. 

She has a frown across her fore- 
head — 

But Mary Paull is really sweet, 

She isn’t mean like Frances Fleet. 

I wish that I was going too, 

There will be lovely things to do. 

Nobody wants a china pig, 

Because I’m not so very big. 

Besides my pennies won’t come out, 

Unless you break my lovely snout. 

I know that you'll love Mary Paull 

And she'll love you the best of all. 

Tue Curistmas Mouse (Finishes cut- 

ting string on EtHELINDA’s box and 

she slowly pushes up the lid and sits 

up. THE Mouse looks at the trap on 

the floor): 

And what is this that I now see? 

Miss Jane left this big trap for me? 

She can’t tempt me with old stale 
cheese; 

I’m getting rather hard to please. 

(Carefully he pokes a paw at the trap 

and pushes it inside the mouse-hole.) 


ETHELINDA: 


Oh thank you, thank you, you are 
kind 


You must now help me friends, to 
find 

Another box quite neat and new. 

But I am weak. What shall I do? 

(She falls back among the tissue paper 
wrappings.) 


Tue Curistmas Mouse: 


Give her some tea and jam. Be quick. 
She’s pretty hungry. She’s not sick. 
Brix brings her some food from the 
doll-house kitchen in the shop window. 
ETHELINDA eats with gusto and as soon 
as she finishes climbs over the edge of 
her box and sits on the counter.) 


ETHELINDA: 


I'll tell you what. We’ll mix the toys 

And give the best to girls and boys 

Like Mary Paull who lives upstairs. 

It’s Christmas Eve. Come on. Who 
dares 

To help me turn a splendid trick 

And have some fun for Old Saint 
Nick? 


BILL: 


These packages are marked. They say 
Delivery on Christmas Day. 

F.F. is meant for Frances Fleet; 

Ill mark them Mary Paull quite neat 
And tidy on this Christmas card 
Too bad the pencil is so hard. 

(He scratches carefully on a card he 
finds in the drawer back of the counter.) 


Tue Curistmas Mouse: 
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That Fleet girl really has too much; 

The trouble is we'll get in Dutch 

If Miss Jane and Miss Nan learn the 
truth, 

And try to play the part of sleuth. 

They'll find we really played a trick 

On both of them and Old Saint Nick. 


Britt: 


I'll handle that, if it should come, 
(Struts around very importantly.) 





But until then I'll be quite mum. 
EtHevinna (Walks around the shop and 
pokes into a basket and brings out a 
doll) : 
Now Chinky. Here’s a job for you. 
Just look at this old doll in blue. 
His legs are tied with grocery string, 
Who ever heard of such a thing? 
CHINKY: 
Let’s pack this ’lectric train for Phil; 
He lives way off from here — he’s ill. 
But when he sees this lovely train, 
He soon will be quite well again. 
BILL: 
I'll help to drag these boxes out, 
You see, I used to be a Scout. 
(There is great confusion and dragging 
about of packages and boxes. ErHE.- 
INDA climbs back into a box, but not the 
one she was in at first. The others look 
on as she settles herself under the 
tissue-paper.) 
ETHELINDA: 
Good-bye dear friends, good-bye to 
all. 
When I belong to Mary Paull, 
Pll think of you throughout the year 
And of the fun we have had here. 
Now all of you must go to sleep, 
*Cept Mr. Mouse and he must creep 
So quietly along the wall, 
You'll hardly hear a mouse at all. 
Please don’t forget me, and good-bye; 
O dear I think I’m going to cry. 
Be just as still as you can be; 
Go sit under the Christmas tree. 


CHINKY: 


Listen. I think I hear a bell; 

The Christmas chimes (Bells ring) 
are going to tell 

That Christmas has come once again; 

Hear the bells peal a glad refrain. 


(Bells ring loudly offstage.) 


Bru (Comes up in a dignified way just 


as the lid is put on Ernevinpa’s boz): 
Hurry up, Chinky, we must go 
(Cuinky bumps against him.) 
Ouch. You are stepping on my toe. 
We'll never tell a single word, 
About a thing we have just heard. 
(Grunts from Cuinxy who rattles his 
pennies loudly.) 
A merry Christmas from the toys 
To all the little girls and boys 
Who listen for Old Santa’s sleigh 
On every merry Christmas Day. 


CHINKY: 


A merry Christmas, Mr. Mouse, 

Be sure and tell them at your house, 
To give you lots of cheese to eat, — 
And maybe a nice piece of meat . . . 
For this is Christmas Day, you know; 
Come all of you, it’s time to go. 
(Britt and Cuinxy climb into the Toy 
Shop window. ETHELINDA is quiet in 
her new box while Tur CurisTmas 
Movss hurries out through the mouse- 
hole. There is a loud noise of something 
falling as he scampers up through the 
wall. The chimes ring again as the 
curtain falls.) 

THE END 


SS 





Part Four 


Plays for Victory 





Tin to Win 
by Riley Hughes 


Characters 
Betty 
ALICE 
CHARLES 
JIMMIE 

Sertine: Sidewalk scene in a small 
American town. 

At Rise: Berry is seated behind a 
bridge table which supports a huge 
pitcher of lemonade and some very 
small glasses. Avice enters left. 

Betty: Lemonade. Nice fresh lemon- 
ade. Two cents a glass. 

Auice (Coming to table quickly): Oh! 
Such lovely lemonade. I don’t have 
any money, though. (Looking in 
her purse.) Just pins... . Betty, 
SOME 

Berry (Firmly): No. They won’t. Look 
again. 

Auice (Doing so): Here’s a MacArthur 
button. 

Berry (Shaking head): I have three 
already. 

Auice (Triumphantly): A war stamp! 
(Placing it on table.) There, Betty 
White, I knew I had something. 

Betty: A ten-cent war stamp! That 
certainly is “something.” (Takes the 
stamp, begins to pour lemonade into a 
glass.) Only one thing, Alice . . . I 
don’t have any change. You see, 
you're my first customer. 

Auice (Slowly): And I so wanted a 
nice, cool drink. 


Berry (Brightly): You’re getting one, 
You’re getting five of them. Now 
here, Alice, you just sit right down. 
(Pulls out a chair for her.) You may 
spend the afternoon if you like. 

Auice (Doubtfully): We-l-l. (Sits down 
slowly.) 

Berry (To the world at large): Lemon- 
ade. Cool, fresh lemonade. Two cents 
a glass. (Jo Auice) Another? 

AuicE: Please. I’m still thirsty. (Enter 
CHARLES from right, idly kicking a 
tin can before him.) 

Berty: Lemonade. Two cents a glass. 

Cuar.es (Unpleasantly): LEM-onade. 
Two cents a glass. 

Berry: Alice, tell him to stop. 

Auicr (With dignity) : Charles and I are 
not on speaking terms. 

Cuar.eEs (Mimicking her): Charles and 
lare not... 

Betty: You stop that, you, you 
saboteur. .. . 

CuHaARLEs (Startled): Saboteur? Who? 
Me? 

Berry (Sternly): Well, you’re wasting 
tin, aren’t you? 

CHarues (Relieved, picks up the tin 
can): Oh, this. Just an old tin can. 
Auice: An old tin can, he says. That 

shows how much he knows. 

Cuar.es: I thought that you and I 
were not on speaking terms. 

Auicr (Tossing her head): I was speak- 
ing to Betty. 





Betty: And I’m speaking to you, 
Charles. You should be collecting tin 
cans for victory instead of kicking 
them around. 

CuaRLEs (Scornfully): That’s sissy 
stuff. And who wants old tin cans 
anyhow? 

Barty: The government does. We 
can’t get tin any more from, from... 

AuicE: Malaya. 

Betty: From Malaya. And we need 
them for airplane parts and . . . 
Auice (To Berry): And for gas masks 

and... 

Berry: And for lots of other things. So 
there. 

CHARLES (Giving the tin can an elaborate 
kick): Collecting tin cans is girls’ 
work. (The can lands at far right.) 

Jimmie (Entering right. He is carrying a 
cardboard carton) : No, it isn’t. (Picks 
up the can and drops it in carton.) 
Forty-five. Not bad for a morning’s 
work. 

CHARLES: You mean to tell me you’re 
saving those things? 

Auice (Interrupting) : Jimmie’s no sissy, 
Charles. He’s two years older than 
you are and will be going to high 
school next year. 

CuHARLEs: We’re not on speaking terms. 
Remember? Say, Jimmie, what are 
you going to do with all those cans? 
Going to burn them? 

Jimmin (Setting down his load): You 
might call it that, Charles. 

CuHaRLEs (To the girls): See! What did 
I tell you? Jimmie’s no sissy. 

Jimmie: Only they call it “detinning” 
at the factories where they do it. 

Berry: Jimmie’s no sissy; he’s doing 
war work. 

Cuar.gs: I still don’t believe it. (Picks 


cans out of the carton and holds them 
up.) What good are these dirty old 
things? 

Jimmie (70 Berry): A glass of lemon- 
ade please, Betty. (Jo CHaR.Es) 
They’re not much good the way they 
are right now. When I get them home 
I'll clean them well with water and 
soak off the labels. Then with moth- 
er’s wall opener I'll take off both ends 
and next I'll flatten them. That’s 
fun, Charles. You just step on them 
and they straighten right out. Then 
you put the ends inside the can. I 
hope to have three cartons full when 
the collector comes. 

Berry: But where do you get them all, 
Jimmie? 

Jimmie: Well, I start at home first. 

Auice: Do you use every kind of can? 

Berry: No, you don’t, Alice. Paint or 
varnish cans aren’t any good. 

Jimmie: That’s right, Betty. Neither 
are evaporated or condensed milk 
cans ...too much trouble. But 
coffee cans are fine. The painted-on 
labels don’t hurt any. 

CuarR_es (Interested in spite of him- 
self): Where did you get all these? 
JimMiE: I’ve picked these cans up in 
vacant lots and places like that. 
Some of them I got from old Mrs. 
Brown. She can’t take care of them! 
herself, she says, but she wants me 

to. 

Cares (Slowly): And after all these 
thousands of cans... . 

Autce (Interrupting): Millions, you 
mean. 

CuaruxEs (Friendly): After these mil- 
lions of cans from all over the coun- 
try are sent to the “detinning” plants 
then . . . then the new tin is used in 








the war. Say, Jimmie, I was wrong 
about that sissy business. I'd... 
Id like to help you. 

Jimmie: Fine! Glad to have you. 
There’s enough work for everybody. 

Cuar es (Smiling): I'd like a glass of 
lemonade, Betty. 

AuicE: My treat, Betty. Give him a 
double one. And one for Jimmie, too. 


(Betty pours the lemonade for the 
boys.) 

Berry (7o the world at large again): 
Lemonade. Nice fresh lemonade. 
Twocentsa glass. Twocents . . . or 
the equivalent in tin cans. (They all 
laugh.) 


THE END 


Mr. Togo and His Friends 


by Albert Maltz 


Characters 
Mrs. JONEs. 
Mr. JoNnEs. 
Mr. Toco, a Japanese. 
Mrs. Situ. 
Mrs. Hit. 
Mrs. E..ior. 
Mrs. WriGaHrt. 
JOHNNY. 
Mr. Harrison. 
Mrs. Harrison. 
MAN IN AUDIENCE. 


Settinc: An American home. 

At Rise: Mr. Jones is reading the 
paper. Mrs. JonEs is sewing. 

Mrs. Jones: John .. . 

Mr. Jones: Huh? 

Mrs. Jones: What’s the news from 
MacArthur? 

Mr. Jonrs: Haven’t read it yet. 

Mrs. Jones: Anything from Libya? 

Mr. Jones (Mumbling): I dunno. 

Mrs. Jones: I was talking to the 
butcher about Russia today. His 
kid brother’s a sailor on a cargo 
ship. He . . . 


Mr. Jones (Interrupting): . . . Helen 
. . . look at this. 

Mrs. Jones (Eagerly): What? 

Mr. Jones: A double-header tomor- 
row. Starts at one-thirty. You com- 
ing with me? 

Mrs. Jones: We can’t go to church, 
and have dinner, and get into the 
city by one-thirty. 

Mr. Jones: Why not? 

Mrs. Jones: The trolley trip alone 
takes an hour and a half. 

Mr. Jones: Trolley? We'll take the 
auto. We can make it in forty min- 
utes if I step on it. 

Mrs. Jones: John . . . I thought we 
agreed to save our tires. It’s a sixty 
mile round trip. 

Mr. Jones: Sweetheart, don’t be such 
a stuffed shirt patriot. We'll get 
other tires when these burn out. 
They’re working on synthetic rub- 
ber. 

Mrs. Jones: But the President said. . . 

Mr. Jonzs: Listen, he’s gotta scare 
some people. There are a lot of dopes 
in this country don’t know we’re at 
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—s bed 


—— 
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war yet. But I wanna see that double- 
header. You coming... or do I 
go alone? 

Mrs. Jones: Well . . . 

Mr. Jones: That’s the spirit. (Mr. 
Toco appears abruptly. He stands 
looking at the Joneses. He is slim, 
quiet, smiling, deadly serious.) 

Mr. Togo: Thank you. Japan is much 
obliged. We applaud. (He disap- 
pears.) 

Mrs. Jones: John . 
anything? 

Mr. Jones: Not a thing. (Blackout. 
... The lights come up again on 
four women playing bridge.) 

Mrs. SmitH:C’mon, Mary . . . you’re 
taking so long for every play today. 

Mrs. Hiwxt (Figuring her cards): Just 
being cautious. 

Mrs. Exuiot: Mary takes bridge seri- 
ously. That’s why she wins. 

Mrs. Hix: You never win at anything 
if you don’t take it seriously. (She 
starts to play a card. The door bell 
rings. She interrupts her play and 
gets up.) 

Mrs. Hiux (Annoyed): I’m sorry. 

Mrs. Wricut (Sighing): Now she’ll 
have to figure her move all over 
again. (Mrs. Hitt opens the door. 
Jounny is there. He is in Boy Scout 
uniform.) 

Jounny: Hello, Mrs. Hill . . . do you 
have anything for me? 

Mrs. Hix: I’m busy now, Johnny. 

Jounny (Disappointed) : You said you’d 
save your bacon grease for me. 

Mrs. Hiuu: Well, I haven’t started 
yet. 

Jounny: But... 

Mrs. Hux: Please, I’m awfully busy 
now. Come back next week. 


. . did you hear 
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Jounny: And we’re collecting metal 
now, too. And rope. 

Mrs. Hitt (Starting to close the door): 
All right. 

JoHNNY: You won’t forget? 

Mrs. Hix: I won’t. (She closes the door 
on him and returns to the game . . 
sighing.) Honestly, it’s getting to 
be a nuisance the things they ask 
you to do. A person’s expected to 
rearrange her whole life, I suppose. 
This rationing for instance . . . 

Mrs. Wricut (Hesitantly): Of course, 
we are at war. I think .. . 

Mrs. Hii: Now, Catherine, no lec- 
tures. We’re all patriotic but there’s 
a limit to one’s energy. John’s buying 
war bonds, and I’ve already decided 
to take a first-aid class the minute I 
finish redecorating the house. 

Mrs. Smitu: Not for publication, all 
these campaigns are beginning to 
bore me. If there were any real dan- 
ger, that would be different. After 
all, we’re safe, aren’t we? (Mr. Toco 
appears. The ladies continue to play.) 

Mr. Toco: Safe? The Mikado guaran- 
tees it. (He smiles and bows.) Japan 
very weak country. Your common 
sense delightful. When we come over 
here, we will show appreciation. (He 
disappears. Mrs. Huu plays a card.) 

Mrs. Euuiott: Oh, that’s a brilliant 
play, Mary. 

Mrs. Hit: Well, you see, I take bridge 
seriously. (Blackout. . . . The lights 
come up on Mr. Harrison at the 
telephone. His wife, with her coat on is 
making up.) 

Mr. Harrison (Into phone): You’ve 
just caught me at a busy moment. 
. . . No, I’m afraid I can’t .. . I 
know, but I’m just too tired at 





night . . . Listen, let a fellow alone, 
will you? You’re a nice guy, Harry, 
but you’re a pest. (He chuckles.) 
Okay. You win the medals; I don’t 
want ’em. S’long, Rover Boy. (He 
hangs up. ... To his wife, as he 
picks up his hat) Honest, Harry’s a 
pain. I should get up at two in the 
morning to fire-watch from a roof. 
If there was any real danger of 
bombing, I’d be the first one to vol- 
unteer. 

Mrs. Harrison: Oh, you know Harry 

. excitable. . . . Anyway, I hear 
the Japanese don’t have enough 
planes to bomb us here. (Mr. Toco 
appears.) 

Mr. Toco: Japanese have practically 
no airplanes. Expecially no _fire- 
bombs. And wouldn’t use fire-bombs. 
Japanese don’t approve of being 
destructive. 

Mr. Harrison: C’mon, honey, or 
we'll miss the picture. I hear it’s a 
scream. (They go out. Mr. Toco 
stands watching them benevolently. 
Then he turns to the audience and 
comes forward.) 

Mr. Toco: Ladies and gentlemen. . . . 
Japan is very weak country. United 
States very strong country. Japan 


will appreciate all friendly coop- 
eration. 

MAN FROM THE AUDIENCE: What do 
you mean Japan is a weak country? 
Japan’s never lost a war yet. 

Mr. Toco (Smiling): No. We have 
never lost a war yet. 

Man IN AupIENcE: Well, you’re going 
to lose this one. 

Mr. Toco (Smiling): Maybe... 
maybe not. We have allies. Germany 

. (He bows and steps back.) And 
Italy . . . (He bows and steps back.) 
And Rumania, Bulgaria, and Aus- 
tria . . . (He bows and steps back.) 
And Mr. Jones, and Mrs. Jones. And 
Mr. Harrison and Mrs. Harrison, 
and Mrs. Hill, and many other sensi- 
ble Americans. Maybe we'lllose . . . 
but maybe not . . . (He bows.) We'll 
see .. . (He bows again.) Just re- 
member . . . (Bows.) All coopera- 
tion .. . (Bows) . . . will be ap- 
preciated. 


BLACKOUT 





This play is published here through the codp- 
eration of the Writer’s War Board. A — 
for any commercial productions shoul be made 
to the Writer’s War Board, 122 East stad Street, 
New York, New York. 
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Part Five 


Vocational Guidance Play 





A Career for Ralph 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 
RALPH 
EDDIE 
Tom 
CAREERO, master of 30,000 careers. 
It, an occupation personified. 
Him, a person personified. 
Tie, the old gentleman himself. 

Sertine: The living room of Ralph 
Bland. 

At Rise: Ratpu, Tom and Eppte are 
gathered around the radio, engrossed in 
a radio drama. 

Voice (From radio): So the next thrilling 
adventure of the dare-devil pilots 
will be presented through this same 
station Friday at five thirty. Be sure 
to listen in, meanwhile use... 
(Raupu turns off radio.) 

Raupu: Wow! Some excitement, what? 

Epp1e (With animation): What a pilot! 
What a pilot! Imagine zooming over 
a red hot volcano at three hundred 
per. (He imitates the zoom of a plane.) 

Tom: I wonder how they'll get out of it 
this time. They always do. 

Raupu: Oh, the radio man will get a 
call through and help will come after 
they’ve been in the jungle a couple of 
days. 

Epp1e (With feeling):.The radio man, 
my eye! All he does is play around 
with dots and dashes. It’s the pilot 
who'll save them. He'll take that 
ship off just like that. Boy, that’s 


junior high school boys. 
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what I want to be, a pilot. 

Raupu (Derisively): You, a pilot? Ha! 
Ha! 

Eppie: Okay. Laugh if you want to, 
but a pilot is just what I’m going to 
be when I finish high school. 

Tom: You mean IF you finish high 
school. At the rate you’re going the 
only thing you'll be is a candidate for 
an old age pension when you get out 
of high school. 

Eppie: I haven’t flunked anything so 
far, have I? 

Tom: No, but there’s plenty of time. 
I'll bet you don’t have your algebra 
ready for tomorrow. 

Eppre: Why bring that up? I'll bet 
Ralph doesn’t either. 

Raupu: I’m going to do mine during the 
first period tomorrow. 

Tom: That’s what you think. We’re 
having group guidance that period, 
and you’re supposed to have a career 
talk ready. 

Eppte: Yes, and I’ve got mine all ready 
too. I’m going to wow them. 

Rapa: I'll bet you will. (With derision.) 
Eddie, the dare-devil pilot, will now 
tell you how to get that way. Funny! 
Funny! 

Eppie: You can laugh now, but you 
won’t tomorrow. 

Raupu: Who says I won’t laugh twice 
as hard tomorrow? You, a pilot! I’m 
not going to talk about anything. I 





don’t know what I’m going to be 
anyway. 

Eppre: Oh, so you’re going to get up and 
say, “Mr. Pickett, I don’t have a 
career talk ready, and furthermore, I 
don’t have a career in mind. I really 
plan to live on a legacy from a rich 
uncle, if I can find a rich uncle. 
Baloney! I’m going home and do my 
algebra. (Starts to go.) 

Tom: What’s the hurry. I'll help you 
with your algebra. I usually do it 
anyway, so I might as well do it 
tonight. But, Ralph, what are you 
going to talk about tomorrow? You’ve 
got to have some career. 

Ratpu: I don’t see why I should. How 
can I be expected to know what I’m 
going to be ten years from now? Why 
some fellows even go all the way 
through college without knowing 
what they want to be. 

Epp1e: Well how could you plan your 
course in high school if you didn’t 
have some idea of what you might 
want to be? Imagine if I took the 
commercial course when I want to be 
a pilot. I’d have to start all over again 
after I graduated. That’s an awful 
waste of time and effort. 

Rapu: It might be a waste of time to 
you, but you’d never waste the effort. 
There wouldn’t be any. (RALPH and 
Tom laugh.) Seriously, though, I 
don’t know what I want to select 
for a career, and I don’t think I can 
make up my mind overnight. So 
that’s that. 

Eppie: Well, you’ve got to make up 
your mind some time. I’m not going 
to stick around here all night, 
though, arguing with you about it. 
I’m going home and do my algebra. 
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Come on, Tom. (Goes to door, centre, 
stands.) 

Tom (Rising, coming toward centre): 
I’m on my way. (Stops centre.) You 
know, Ralph, I’m not quite sure 
what I want to be, either; but I did 
what Mr. Pickett said and read up on 
occupations. Then I tried to find out 
where I fitted into them, and I think 
I’m pretty well set on some kind of 
scientific study—medicine if I 
can make the grade. 

Rautpu: I'll get around to thinking 
about it some time, too. But not so 
soon. There’ll be plenty of time be- 
fore I finish high school. I’m not out 
of junior high, yet. 

Tom: Well, neither are we, and unless I 
get Eddie’s algebra done for him, 
he’ll not get out for a long, long time. 
Come on. 

Eppre: I didn’t ask you to do it for me; 
I asked you to help me. (They go out.) 

Raupu (At door centre): It amounts to 
the same thing. See you guys in the 
morning. (Comes back to room, goes to 
radio and turns it on.) Now if I can 
get some music. (Soft music comes 
on.) There, that’s more like it. (Goes 
to divan and lies down.) Hah, the life 
of O’Reilley. That’s a swell band. I 
might be a band leader. (Rises on his 
elbow.) Not a bad idea, only I don’t 
play any instrument. (Relazxes again.) 
Select a career! Humph! (Yawns.) 
When I grow up, I will. Plenty of 
time. (He yawns again . . . then all 
is quiet. The music stops on the 
radio.) 


CURTAIN 





Scene II 

Settina: Same as Scene I. 

At Rise: Rapa seems to be sleeping 
very quietly on the divan. CAREERO 
enters centre. His costume is hardly 
commonplace. He has a long éutaway 
coat and a high silk hat which he wears 
throughout. He goes to Raurn, looks at 
him quizzically, moves back to door, 
knocks from the inside. Raupu stirs. 
CaREERO knocks again. RAuPu rises, 
yawns, stretches. 

Rate (Suddenly seeing CAREERO): 
Hey! Who are you? What do you 
want? 

CAREERO (Seemingly confused): Want? 
I do want something, don’t I? Now 
let me see. What do I want? 

Raupu: If you want to see my folks, 
they’re out. They won’t be back until 
late. MaybeI could .. . 

CarEERO (Interrupting): Of course! 
You could do something. It’s you I 
wanted to see anyway. Do have my 
card. (Takes large card from under his 
coat and hands it to Raupu.) 

Raupa (Taking the card gingerly and 
reading it): Bippo the Great, Magi- 
cian Extraordinary. 

CaREERO (Quickly): Oh dear me! That’s 
the wrong card. This one, please. 
(Exchanges cards.) 

RaupH (Reading): Careero the Career 
Man. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
trouble returned. Master of 30,000 
careers. 

CarEERo: That’s me. (Bows.) At your 
service. 

Raupa (Puzzled): 
get it. 

CarEERO: Ah, but you don’t have to 
get it. I get it for you. That is, I 
and my helpers get it for you. One 


I don’t —I don’t 


must have helpers on so important 
an undertaking as selecting a career, 
you know. (Moving right.) They’re 
around somewhere. Perhaps you’ve 
seen them? 

Raupu (Now evidently alarmed — back- 
ing away): Listen, mister. I don’t 
know what you want, but if you 
don’t go, I’ll call for help. 

CarEERO (Pleasantly): Now that’s just 
what I was going to do, call for help. 
(Intenily.) You aren’t going to be 
silly and get alarmed about this, I 
trust. I’m here to help you select a 
career, my boy. Orders from career 
headquarters. You’re on my list. 
Now just relax while I locate my 
helpers. (RALPH sits warily on edge of 
divan.) That’s it — Now if I can find 
them. I’ll look for It first. 

Rapa: Look for what? 

CarEErRO: Not what — It. Oh, I see, I 
confuse you. It is just a way I have of 
saving words. It is short for occupa- 
tion. He’s one of my helpers. Then 
there is Him, which is short for per- 
son. Very interesting, isn’t it. 

Rapa (Not at all sure): Yeh, but may- 
be I’d better — (Starts to rise). 

CarEERO (Gently putting him back on 
divan): You’re not going to go now, 
I hope. We’ve only just icotes ie 
wait and you won’t be sorry. (Moves 
front, calls.) It! It! Come at once! 

It (Appearing from back of audience — 
moving through audience. He carries a 
suitcase. Speaking as he comes to stage 
and climbs over footlights): Here I am! 
Hope I’m not too late. Meant to be 
here sooner. 

CarEeEro: Well, at any rate you’re the 
first one. Where is Him? 

Ir; Him not here yet? He left long be- 





fore I did. He’s around somewhere. 
(Looks about stage.) 

Him (Coming in centre — carries suit- 
case): Aha! You looking for me? 

CaREERO: We were. Now, we are all 
here but Time. Where is Time? (To 
Rapu.) I neglected to tell you Time 
is very important in selecting a 
career. Sort of a background, as it 
were. 

Him: Time is coming. 

Ir: He’s always either coming or going. 

Ratpu (Aloud): Gee, they must be 
nuts. 

CarEERO: Nothing of the kind, nothing 
of the kind. Let me tell you, young 
man, there’s nothing nutty about 
selecting a career. Very serious, very 
serious. It requires all the ingenuity 
of the person involved — 

Him: That’s me. I’m the person. 

CarEERO: And a great deal of knowl- 
edge of the occupation. 

Ir: That’s me. I’m the occupation. 

CarEERO: Plus, of course, the element 
of Time — and here he is. (Time in 
the familiar role of an old man with a 
scythe has entered centre. He moves 
slowly during the following to the right 
where he stands throughout.) 

Raupu (Still puzzled): I just don’t un- 
derstand it all. 

CarEERO: Now don’t make it any 
harder for us. Come, stand here. (He 
moves down centre, RALPH reluctantly 
follows.) We shall start with the first 
career. You must know a lot of things 
about the career — its advantages 
and disadvantages, training neces- 
sary, opportunities, trends .. . 

Ir (Interrupting): I know all the an- 
swers. 

CarEERO: Then you must know all 
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about yourself, too. Do you like 
people, are you studious, what are 
your best subjects in school? . . . 

Him: I know all those, do you? 

Raps: Gosh, I never asked myself any 
of those questions. 

Carebro: I thought not. Very few peo- 
ple do; that’s why we have so much 
work on our hands. Well, we'll try to 
make short work of it. What’s first? 

Ir (Taking long frock coat from suitcase): 
Law. Takes a great deal of study, 
love of books, history and_ all 
ee. 

CarEERO: Oh, yes, yes. A clever mind 
and a lot of study and time. (Tries 
coat on Raupn. It is evidently too big.) 
Well? 

Hm: Take it off. Too big entirely. It 
doesn’t fit him at all. No love of his- 
tory, or books. 

Ir: We can always try another. 

CaREERO: Is that right, you don’t like 
books? 

Rapa: like some books, but not many. 

CaRrEERO: If you don’t like to study 
that rules out a lot of occupations, 
particularly those that require a col- 
lege education. Still, we have many 
more to choose from. What else have 
you there? 

Ir: Here’s a farmer. Best in the world. 
Right next to the soil, plenty of fresh 
air, hard work, and an honest liv- 
ing . . . (Tries on large straw hat 
and large jacket. CanEERO and Him 
help.) How’s that? 

CarREERO (Standing back, surveying 
him) : No, I’m afraid not. Not enough 
shoulder to fill it out. 

Him: No great interest in outdoor 
work, 


Ir: I certainly have made a bad be- 





ginning. 

CaREERO (Taking coat and hat from 
Rap and giving them back to Ir): 
Tsk, tsk. Haven’t you any idea about 
a career for yourself? 

Raupu (Slowly): Well, I have thought 
of something. 

CaREERO (Delighted, to It): 
thought of something. 

It (Quickly, to Him): He’s thought of 
something. 

Him (Quickly, to Toe): He’s thought 
of something. 

TmeE: Thinking takes time. Time will 
serve you. 

CaREERO: But not forever. Out with it. 
What have you thought about? 

Ratpu: I like electric things. I have an 
electric train and a motor, too. I 
took a motor apart once. Gee, I had 
more fun doing that than anything. 

Him: Ah, I have it. Electrician. 

Ir (Taking overalls from suitcase): 
Right here. Electrician. Often over- 
looked, but very important in this 
day and age. 

CarEERO (As he helps Raupu try on 
overalls): Just the thing, I’d say. Not 
too large, not too small. You seem to 
fill it out well. 

Ir: Requires an interest in things me- 
chanical, ability to use one’s hands, 
liking for arithmetic. . . . 

Him: He has all of those. Look, it really 
fits. 

CaREERO (Surveying Raupn): Splen- 
did! We’ve done it! This career really 
fits you. 

Raupu (Evidently pleased): It does, 
doesn’t it. I guess I’ve always 
wanted to be an electrician, but I 
wasn’t sure. I just didn’t know it was 
so important to select a career early. 


He’s 
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CaREERO: There are many others who 
don’t know. (Takes long scroll of pa- 
per from pocket.) That’s why I have 
such a long list. Now we must move 
on to the next one. (Looks at paper.) 
Let me see. This was Robert Bond, 
was it not? 

Raupu: No, I’m Ralph Bland. 
CarEERO: Tut! Tut! You can’t be. I 
have no Ralph Bland on this list. 
Raupu: But that’s my name. It isn’t 

Robert. 

Him: Are you sure? 

Raupu: Of course I’m sure. I know my 
own name. 

CarEERO: It can’t be that I’ve made a 
mistake. I’ve never made a mistake 
before. 

Ir: Check on the address. What’s the 
address? 

CarEERO: It is 249 Right Road. 

Raupu (Now somewhat disturbed): But 
this is 248 Left Road. 

CarEERO: They ought to mark these 
houses better. I simply can’t make 
mistakes like this. Tsk! tsk! We must 
have the wrong person. Well, we’ll 
have to take back that career. 

Him: Oh my. After all our trouble. 

Ratpu: But why can’t I keep it? I like 
it even if it is the wrong person, 

CarEERO (As It and Him move to 
Rawpu and the three back him to the 
divan) : You don’t understand. We’ve 
got the right career but the wrong 
person. We just can’t have that. 
Sorry, but we must have it. Get it, 
boys. (Ir and Him start taking overalls 
from Raps.) 

Rap (Protesting): But I want it. . . 
I want this career! (He struggles and 
the curtain slowly falls as It and Him 
divest him of the overalls. The curtain 





remains down for a short time, then as 
it opens again, RaLPH is still tossing on 
the divan, but all others have gone. 
Raupu suddenly sits up.) You can’t 
take it! (Looks about him confused.) 
You! ... Hey, where are they? 
. . . (Rises, looks about him.) I must 
have been dreaming . . . they were 
so real. (Goes centre and looks out door; 


comes back again.) I must have been. 
... But gosh .. . I’ve found my 
career. . . . Careero had the right 
idea. Take the occupation, then take 
me, and put the two together. .. . 
Boy, what a talk I'll give tomorrow. 
I'll WOW them! (He hurries toward 
centre as the curtain falls.) 
' THE END 
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A LITTLE HISTORY OF THE HORN-BOOK 
By BEULAH FOLMSBEE lilustrated. 64 pp. 33%” x 5%" $1.50 


This is a veritable little treasure for the general book lover, as well as 
for librarians, teachers and students, no less for its charming format than for 
the information it contains. Miss Folmsbee has assembled the most significant 
and interesting facts showing the historical importance of this early English 
lesson book and has put them together with discrimination. In A Little History 
of the Horn-book we find not only a clear description of how this famous primer 
was made, but we learn also how generally it was to be found in the homes of 
the first American colonists where it was imported from England. A full bibliog- 
raphy gives the sources. Even were Tuer's comprehensive History of the Horn- 
book not completely out of print, there are still to be found here new references 
worthy of attention. The book is of appropriate size, is finely made and full of 
delightful old woodcuts and reproductions of horn-books. One inset of special 
interest is a significant map, showing the thousand-year progress of paper from 
its cradle in China, westward. 
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Part Six 


Radio Play 





The Spirit of Christmas 


by Robert St. Clair 


Characters 
Mere Marcn, the “elderly” sister. 
Jo, the tomboy. 
Amy, the affected one. 
Betu, the meek one. 
MarMeEsB, the beloved mother. 
Hannah, the housekeeper. 
Mrs. Hummet, an ill neighbor. 

THEME Music: “Long, Long Ago” Up 
and under. 

AnNouNCER: Almost every man, 
woman and child has at some time in 
their lives read that classic of Ameri- 
can literature, “Little Women.” To- 
day we are presenting an episode in 
the lives of the lovable March fam- 
ily, who knew the true meaning of 
Christmas and the joy of giving. 
Four devoted sisters are sitting in 
front of the fireplace in a Civil War 
home in a small New England city. 
One is Jo, the tomboy; the other is 
Meg, the oldest; the third and fourth 
are Amy, the youngest, and Beth, 
the meek. They are waiting for their 
mother to come home. 

Tueme Music: Up and out. 

Jo (Whistles, “When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home’). 

Amy (Petulantly): Why do you always 
have to whistle when you knit, Jo? 
It sounds like a boy. 

Jo (Cheerfully): That’s why I do it, 
Amy. 

Amy: Now you're being rude, and I 


detest rude, unladylike girls. 

Jo: And I hate affected, niminy-piminy 
chits! I wish I were a boy, so I could 
go and fight with papa in the war, 
and wouldn’t have to stay at home 
and knit like a poky old woman! 

Amy: Listen to her, Meg! 

Mec: Don’t peck at one another, girls. 
You are almost as old as I am, Jo, 
and should learn how to behave 
better. And as for you, Amy, you 
put on altogether too many grand 
airs for a child of thirteen. 

Amy: Oh, don’t be so elderly, Meg. Just 
because you're the oldest you don’t 
have to be so doctatorial. 

Jo: You mean, dictatorial, don’t you, 
Amy? (They all laugh.) 

Beta: If Jo is a tomboy, Amy affected 
and Meg is bossy, what am I? 

Mee (Warmly): You are our patient, 
lovable little Beth and nothing else. 

Jo: On that subject I guess we all agree. 

Sounp: Clock striking six. 

Mec: It’s six o’clock! 

Jo: Almost time for mother to be home. 

Bets (Fade): I'll sweep up the hearth 
and put her slippers down to warm. 

Mec (Fade): I'd best light the lamp. 
It’s getting dark. 

Sounp: Rattle of lamp chimney. 

Amy: And I'll start toasting the bread 
for tea. 

Jo: The day before Christmas. (Sighs) 
It won’t seem like Christmas if we 





can’t give each other presents. 

Amy: I don’t think it’s fair for some 
girls to have so much and us not 
have anything at all. Move over, Jo, 
so I can hold the toasting fork in 
the blaze. 

Betu: And you move over, Amy, so I 
can sweep the hearth. 

SounD: Sweeping. 

Beto (Over sound effect): We have 
mother and father and each other, 
you know. 

Jo: We haven’t father, Beth, and 
shan’t have until the war ends. 

Mec (Fades in): The reason mother 
suggested that we don’t exchange 
presents this year was because she 
thought we ought not to spend money 
for pleasure when our men are suf- 
fering so in the army. 

Jo: I know, Meg, but we’ve each got 
a dollar and the army won’t be helped 
much by our giving that. I agree not 
to expect anything from you girls or 
mother, but I’m going to buy a 
book for myself. I love to read. 

Betu: And write. You’re a wonderful 
authoress, Jo. 

Betu: I planned to spend my dollar on 
some new music. 

Amy: And I shall get a box of drawing 
pencils with mine. How can I draw 
well without the proper materials? 

Betu: Just look at mother’s slippers, 
girls. They’re quite worn out. 

Jo: She ought to have a new pair. 

Beta (Thoughtfully): I believe I'll buy 
her some with my dollar. 

Amy: No, Beth. I shall. 

Mea: Now, Amy, I’m the oldest — 

Jo: And I’m the man of the family 
while papa’s away. I shall buy the 
slippers because he told me to take 


special care of her while he was gone. 

Betu: Let’s each buy her something 
then and not get anything for our- 
selves. 

Mec: All right, Beth. I shall give her a 
pair of gloves. 

Beto: And I'll buy handkerchiefs. 
Amy? 

Amy: I shall buy her a bottle of cologne. 
That won’t cost so much, so I'll 
still have enough left over to get my 
pencils. 

Mec: How shall we give the things? 

Jo: Put them on the table in the center 
of the room and bring her in to open 
them. We'll go shopping tomorrow 
morning, Meg and — Look, Amy! 
You’re burning the toast! 

Amy: Oh! Oh! 

Sounp: Door opens off mike. 

MarmMeErE (Off mike): Well, girls, I’m 
home. 

Grrts (Ad lib): Marmee! We’ve been 
waiting for you. What kept you so 
long? 

MarMeeE (Fades in): We’ve been get- 
ting the Christmas boxes off to the 
soldiers. Has anyone called, Beth? 
How’s your cold, Meg? Jo, you look 
tired to death. Come and kiss me, 
Amy. (The girls ad lib short, appro- 
priate answers to the above questions.) 

Mec: Let me take your cloak and 
bonnet. 

Jo: Sit down by the fire, Marmee, and 
let me put your slippers on. 

Beta (Fades): I'll arrange the tea- 
table. 

Marmes: Thank you, girls. It is nice 
to sit down. Oh, don’t take my bag, 
Meg. I’ve a treat in there for you. 

Sounp: Slight rattle of dishes off mike. 

Jo: I know what it is; a letter from 
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father! Hooray! Hooray! Hooray! 

Amy (Reprovingly): Jo! 

MarMeEE: Gather around me, children, 
and I'll read an especial message he 
sent to his daughters. 

Sounp: Paper rattles. 

Mec (Fades in): I think it’s splendid of 
father to go as a chaplain when he 
was too old to be drafted. 

Jo: I wish I could go as a drummer boy, 
or a nurse, so I could be near and help 
him. 

Amy (Sighs): It must be very disagree- 
able to sleep in a tent, eat all sorts of 
bad-tasting food and drink out of a 
tin mug. 

MarMEE: Well, here’s what he says. 
“Give them my love and a kiss. Tell 
them I think of them by day, pray 
for them at night, and find my best 
comfort in their affection at all 
times.” 

Amy (Sighs): Poor father. 

MarMeEeE (Reading): “A year seems a 
long time to wait before I see them 
again, but remind them that while 
we wait we must all work so that 
these difficult days need not be 
wasted. When I come back I know 
that I will be fonder and prouder 
than ever of my — little women.” 
(Sighs.) 

Sounp: Slight rattle of paper. 

Mec (Lowly): I will work, even though 
I hate it. 

Amy: I’m going to try not to be vain 
any more. 

Jo: And I shall try to be what he calls 
me — a little woman — and not be 
so rough and wild. 

MarmeEz. Girls, do you remember when 
you were little things and liked to 
play Pilgrim’s Progress? 
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Jo: Oh, what fun it was, especially 
going through the middle of the house 
where the hobgoblins were supposed 
to be. 

Mec: I liked the part where we let the 
bundles fall off our backs and tum- 
ble downstairs. 

Betu: My favorite part was when we 
came out on the roof, which we called 
the Celestial City. 

Amy: I don’t remember it much except 
that I was afraid of the cellar, but 
liked the cake and milk you gave us 
on the roof. If I wasn’t too old for 
such things I’d like to play it again. 

MarmeEsE: We are never too old for this, 
my dear, because it is a play we are 
playing all the time in one way or 
another. We all have our burdens, 
the road is before us, and the longing 
for goodness and happiness is the 
guide that leads us through our 
troubles to the peace that is the 
true Celestial City. Now, my pil- 
grims, suppose we play it again — 
in earnest this time — and see how 
far we can go before father comes 
home? 

Amy: Really, Marmee? Where are our 
burdens? 

Mares: Each of you told what your 
burden was just now, except Beth. I 
rather think she hasn’t got any. 

Beto: Oh, yes I have, Marmee. I 
envy girls with nice pianos, and I 
would so like to get over being afraid 
of people. 

Mes: It’s just another name for being 
good, girls. 

Jo: We ought to have our list of direc- 
tions though, like Christian had in 
the book. What shall we do about 
that, Marmee? 





MarRMEE (Quietly): Look under your 
pillows on Christmas morning, and 
— you will find your guide books. 

Music: Up and out. 

Sounp: Clock striking seven off mike. 

Jo (Yawns): Ho-hum. Seven o’clock. 
Time to get up. Meg. Oh, Meg. 

Mec (Yawns): Ho-hum. (Sleepily) 
Merry Christmas, Jo. 

Jo: Same to you. Move over, will you, 
so I can look under my pillow? 

Mec: Oh, yes! Our guide books! 

Sounp: Jo patting pillow. 

Jo (Excitedly): Look, Meg! It’s a book! 
The story of Jesus. 

Mec: Here’s mine! Bound in green. 

Jo (Reading): “To Jo, my tomboy, 
who, I am sure, will become a very 
good pilgrim indeed.” How per- 
fectly jolly! 

Mea: She’s written in mine — (Reads) 
“To Meg, who in spite of her small 
vanities, has a sweet and pious na- 
ture that influences all who know 
her.” Dear Marmee. 

Beta (Off mike): Amy! Amy, look 
under your pillow — quickly! 

Jo: That’s Beth. They’re awake. 
(Calls along with Mea) Merry Christ- 
mas, Beth. Merry Christmas, Amy. 

Beta (Fades in, excitedly): Look, 
girls! Jo, Meg, look at my book! 

Jo: See ours, Beth? 

Bertu: Bound in red and green. Mine’s 
dove-colored. 

Amy (Fades in, excitedly): Aren’t they 
precious, girls? Mine’s blue. 

Jo: Blue to match your eyes, Amy. 

Mee: Now listen, children, mother 
wants us to read and mind these 
books, and we must begin at once. I 
shall keep mine on the table here be- 
side the bed and read a little every 
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morning as I wake, for I know it will 
do me good and help me through the 
day. 

Jo: Come, Amy, let’s read some now. 
I'll help you with the hard words. 
Amy: Oh, no, Jo. I’m going to hurry 
and get dressed. (Fades) I’ve got 
something terociously important to 

do. 

Jo (Laughs): The child means ter- 
rifically. 

Mec: Weren’t we stupid to think we 
weren’t going to have a nice Christ- 
mas this year? 

Betu (Quietly): I knew we had father 
and mother and each other, and I 
couldn’t wish for anything better. 

Jo: Beth, you’re a dear. 

Mec: Read a little out loud, will you, 
Jo? While I’m dressing. 

Sounp: Muffled rattle of pots and pans 
off mike. 

Betu: We don’t have to go downstairs 
until eight. Hannah just came into 
the kitchen — I can hear her rattling 
the pots and pans. 

Jo: All right. At eight we'll go down to 
thank Marmee and wish her joy. 
(Reads and fades.) “Suffer little 
children to come unto Me, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven —” 

Sounp: Slight pause. Clock striking 
eight. Rattle of pots and pans. Door 
opens off mike. 

Hannan (Fades in, singing an old- 
fashioned hymn off-key). 

Mee and Jo (Fade in): Merry Christ- 
mas, Hannah. Merry Christmas. 

Hannan: An’ the same to you dear 
girls. 

Mee: Where’s mother? 

Hannau: Goodness only knows, Miz 
Meg. Some poor creature came a’- 





beggin’ an’ your maw went straight 
off to see what was needed. Honest- 
to-goshen, Miz Jo, there never was 
such a woman for givin’ away vittles 
an’ drink, clothes an’ firin’. 

Mea: She'll be back soon, so fry the 
cakes, Hannah, while — (Fades) Jo 
and I go into the parlour and wait 
for her. 

SounD: Door closes. 

Hannau: (Sings and fades). 

Jo (Fades in): It was a good idea to 
hide the presents in the basket under 
the sofa, wasn’t it, Meg? Oh, there’s 
Beth. (Fades) Are the presents all 
there, Beth? 

Betu (Fades in): Yes, Jo, they’re all 
here. 

Mnze (Fades in): Put the paper around 
the slippers, Jo, while I get the little 
notes we wrote — (Fades) — to go 
with the presents. 

Sounp: Paper rattle. 

Jo: How thoughtful of you, Beth, to 
arrange the vase of geraniums as a 
centerpiece for us to put the presents 
around. 

Mea (Fading in): Too bad we can’t 
have holly and mistletoe. It won’t be 
a very splendid show, I’m afraid, 
but a lot of love will be done up in 
our small bundles. 

Beta (Fading in): Here are my hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Jo. And there are the slippers. I'll 
watch through the window for her 
to come. (Fades on last few words.) 

Sounp: Door opens and closes off mike. 

Amy (Fading in): Here’s my bottle of 
cologne, girls — all wrapped. Doesn’t 
the flower I put on top of it look 
pretty though? 

Mec: Yes it does, Amy. 


Jo (Off mike): Here she comes, girls! 
She’s coming through the gate! 
(Fades in, excitedly.) Play your most 
rousing march, Beth, and Amy, you 
open the door. All ready, girls? 

Girts (Off mike. Ad lib): Yes, Jo! All 
ready. Isn’t it exciting though? 

Jo: All right. Three cheers for Christ- 
mas. Hooray! 

AuL: Hooray! Hooray! 

Sounp: Piano, rousing march. Door 
opens and closes. 

Girts (Off mike): Merry Christmas, 
Marmee! Many of them. Thank you 
for the books. 

Sounp: Music stops. 

MarMEE (Fading in): Girls! Oh, my 
girls! What on earth —? 

Mec (Stiffly): Mrs. March, it gives me 
great pleasure to take your coat and 
bonnet and direct your glance to 
this table where a great surprise 
awaits you. 

Marmee: For me? Oh, my girls — my 
dear girls. I thought we agreed not 
to — 

Jo: We bought them with our dollars, 
Marmee. 

Amy: Open mine first, will you? 

Sounp: Paper rattle. 

Maree: Goodness, this is steh a sur- 
prise. I— Cologne! Such a hand- 
some bottle too. Amy, how sweet. 

Jo: Now mine. 

Sounp: Paper rattle. 

Marmese: Jo, this looks surprisingly 
like—I knew it! Slippers. How 
thoughtful of you. 

Jo: Sit down, Marmee, and let’s see if 
they fit. 

MarMee (Sighs as though sitting): I’m 
overcome. 

Mea: Now open mine, Marmee. 
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Sounp: Paper rattle. 

Marmee: You’re making me _ very 
happy, girls. I feel like crying for 
joy. Gloves! Just what I needed. 
Thank you, Meg. What a lovely 
color, too. 

Jo: Look, girls, the slippers do fit, and 
don’t they look fine on her feet? 

Betu: My present isn’t very much, 
Marmee, but — 

Marmee: I know it will be lovely, 
Beth. 

Sounp: Paper rattle. 

Marmee: Handkerchiefs! Marked by 
yourself, too. You sweet child. Was 
ever a mother so blessed? 

Mec: Now read the notes, Marmee. 

MarMEE (Reading): “To the best 
mother in all the world. Meg. To 
Marmee from Amy with a heart full 
of love and — (Spells) A-P-P-R-I- 
P-I-O N.” 

Amy: That’s “appreciation.” I didn’t 
quite know how to spell it. 

Marm EE: It’s lovely, dear. (Reads) “To 
Mother, the lighthouse in our do- 
mestic sea — whose soul is a shining 
beacon that will forever be our guid- 
ing light in times of doubt and 
trouble. Jo.” What a pretty senti- 
ment, Jo. 

Bern: Jo can always think of the 
loveliest things to write. 

Maree (Reads): “To Marmee with 
love — Beth.” Oh, my dears. 

Jo (Clears her throat): Now — now let’s 
celebrate with a hearty breakfast. 

Grrts: Yes. Let’s do. 

Marmee (Gently): Just one moment, 
girls. Listen. Not far from here there 
lies a poor sick woman with a little 
new born baby. Several other chil- 
dren are huddled into one bed to keep 
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from freezing, for they have no wood 
to make a fire. There is nothing to 
eat over there, and the oldest boy 
came over here early this morning to 
tell me that they were suffering hun- 
ger and cold. My girls, will you give 
them your breakfast as a Christmas 
present? 

Jo (Slight pause): I—I’m glad we 
waited for you, Marmee. 

Beta: May I go along and help carry 
the things? 

Amy: I shall take the cream — 

Mec (Fades): I'll tell Hannah to fry all 
the buckwheats. 

Marmes: I thought you’d do it. You 
shall all go and help me, so get your 
things on at once. When we come 
back we’ll have bread and milk for 
breakfast and make it up at dinner 
time. It isn’t far so we ought to be 
there long before nine. 

Music: Up and out for change of scene. 

Mrs. Hume (Fades in, weakly): Ah, 
Mrs. March, it is like good angels 
have come to me in my hour of need. 

Jo: Funny sort of angels, Mrs. Hum- 
mel, in hoods and bonnets. 

Sounp: Children laugh off mike. 

Mrs. Humme : Listen to the children. 
It is the first time I have heard them 
laugh in weeks. 

Mec: Just look at the darlings eat, 
Marmee. 

Maree: It does one’s heart good to 
see them, doesn’t it, Meg? 

Hannan (Fades in, matter-of-factly): 
Well, I’ve made a fire an’ stopped up 
the broken window panes with old 
hats an’ my own cloak, no less. 

Marmee: Thank you, Hannah. Well, 
we've done everything we can, I 
guess. Now we must go. 





Mrs. Hummet: God bless you, Mrs. 
March. You and your angel children 
have given me and mine a Christmas 
we shall long remember. 

Jo: Open the door, Meg. (Fades) Merry 
Christmas, children. 

CHILDREN (Off mike): Merry Christ- 
mas. Merry Christmas. 

Sounp: Door opens and closes. Winter 
street noises, and fade in off mike. 

Mgc (Fades in): Well, that is certainly 
loving our neighbors better than our- 
selves, and I — I like it. 

MarmeeE: I think there are not in all 
the city four merrier people than my 
hungry girls who gave away their 


Christmas breakfasts. 
Hanna: Bless the dear girls. They 
have the true Christian spirit. 
Betu: I feel like I’m really being what 
mother wants us to be —a little 
pilgrim. 

Amy (Sighs): And now we’re on our 
way home to our bread and milk! 
Jo: Christopher Columbus, but it’s 

cold! 
Amy: Jo! Such slang! You talk like a 
dreadful boy. 
Jo: I wish I were a boy, Amy. Then 
wouldn’t I make things hum! 
Teme Music: Up and out. 
THE END 








Plays for Vietory 


The following plays which have appeared in past issues of our magazine 
are of invaluable aid to teachers in dramatizing what young people can 
do to help their country. 


YOU CAN COUNT ON US — A popular play for promoting the sale of War 
Bonds and Stamps. 


CITIZENS OF TOMORROW — An exciting play showing how the L young 
members of a Victory Club are aiding their country. 


LINE-UP FOR VICTORY — How each one of us must back up the soldiers at 
the front is clearly dramatized in this new War Stamp and Bond play. 


FOR LACK OF A NAIL — This fine play makes real the importance of the 
‘“Home Front’’ Campaign. 


ve MEDALS — A dramatic illustration of the important work done by Nurse's 
Aides. 


Copies of these plays may be obtained by subscribers 
for ten cents each, plus postage. Send your order to: 


PLAYS, Inc., 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 























Part Seven 


For the Director 





ANGEL CHILD 

Characters: 2 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Characters are dressed in everyday 
clothes. The Messenger Boy is in uniform. 
Angela’s angel costume is long and white and 
can be made of cheesecloth. There are wings 
attached at the back. She also wears a halo. 

Properties: Large package, string, tree ornaments, 
wrist watches for Angela and Mrs. Reynolds, 
pair of long white stockings, newspaper. 

Setting: The room is furnished with tables, chairs 
and a couch, all of which are littered with 
Christmas wrappings, etc. There is a half- 
trimmed tree at rear of stage, and in front of 
it, a stepladder. 

Lighting: None required. 


JUAREZ THE JUST 

Characters: 6 male; 1 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: In Scene I Sefior Maza wears a black, 
lace-collared jacket and satin knee-breeches. 
Fray Antonio is in a coarse brown robe and 
sandals of a Franciscan monk. Josefa wears a 
bright shawl and striped skirt. José Maria is 
dressed like his father. Benito’s clothes are very 
ragged. His short cotton pants are soiled and 
he wears a big straw sombrero and a ragged 
blanket over his shoulders. In Scene II Benito 
wears a high white stock and a Prince Albert 
coat. José, in this scene, is dressed in an elegant 
Mexican charro costume, riding crop in hand. 
Juan Felipe wears baggy white pajama-like 
garments, with a rolled blanket over his shoul- 
der. He carries his sombrero. Baron Magnus is 
in a Prussian army uniform, very dapper, white 
gloves, monocle, dress sword and carries a 
plumed hat. The other Indians in the play 
wear customary dress. The Soldier is in the 
uniform of our Union army, General Sherman 
having donated the badly-worn ones to the 
Mexicans. 

Properties: Bowl of nuts, wine, riding crop, 
baskets of fruit, blankets, a chicken, sombrero, 
paper, quill pen, ink pot, book, plumed hat, 
two letters. 

Setting: Scene I is richly furnished in keeping 
with the period. There is a large desk in center, 
several comfortable chairs, and the walls are 
lined with books. Scene II has only a plain 
desk and a few straight chairs. There are a 
good many books about, both on the desk and 
on shelves along the back and sides of the 
stage. Scene III needs only a desk and a few 
chairs. The room shows signs of the fighting. 
There is dust and débris about the room and 
the drapes are torn and dirty. 

Note: This play is adapted from “‘Judrez, Hero 
of Mexico,” a book by the same author. 
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Tue Sacrep Cup 


Characters: 7 male; 1 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Players are dressed in costumes of the 
times. 

Properties: Keys, trumpets, gold vessels, jug of 
wine, dagger. 

Setting: The walls are decorated with gold orna- 
ments in the shape of lions and two-headed 
bulls. At upper side front on a dais is a throne. 
At back, on line with throne, is a white space 
of wall above which hangs the effigy of a winged 
bull with two heads. At center is an oblong 
table set for a feast. There is a coffer at one 
a the stage, which is covered with a scarlet 
cloth. 

Lighting: White overheads and footlights. All the 
lights go out on cue and then on again, dimly. 


Tue Litrie Cake 


Characters: 2 male; 6 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 40 minutes. 

Costumes: The Old Man wears an old hooded 
cloak over royal purple robes. The Captain 
is dressed in scarlet and gold court costume. 
Maria wears ragged dress. Other girls are 
richly dressed in clothes of the period. 

Properties: Dish, containing pudding; sausages, 
basket, little cake, a package representing 
Sonia’s gift. 

Setting: Up center are deep casement windows 
through which can be seen castle towers sil- 
houetted against the night sky. There is snow 
on the branches outside and in the corners of 
the frosted window panes. There is a fireplace 
at left. Up right is a doorway leading to a 
hallway which is the way to the rest of the 
house, and also to the outside. The room is 
furnished with the usual benches and rough 
table, which are adorned with colorful and 
rich-looking draperies and hangings. 

Lighting: There is a red light in the fireplace to 
represent a fire. The room is in shadow except 
for the glow of a candle on the table and the 
red light from the fireplace. 


No Room at THE INN 


Characters: 15 male; 1 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The players wear the traditional 
flowing garments of the Orient, not necessarily 
white. The Boy is dressed in a short tunic. 
Sandals are worn by all. 

Properties: Pitchers, staffs for the Shepherds, 
three coffers. 

Setting: On two sides of the stage, rear and left, 
runs the wall of the courtyard. This is about 
six feet high and is broken by two arched gate- 
ways. One arch is at the center of the rear wall 
and leads to the stables. It has a wooden gate. 





The other arch is at the center of the left wall 

and is the entrance to the inn yard from the 

highway. It has no gate. On the right of the 
stage is the wall of the inn. There is a door in 
the center of the wall; to the right of the _—~ 

a bench; to the left, a small window. 

stage is bare save for the bench and at * be ha 

left a circular well-curb of stone wide enough 

to use as a seat. Above the wall only the sky 
may be seen. 

Lighting: Red overheads and footlights are used 
in Scene I, with most of the light from the 
overheads concentrated at left or perhaps ad- 
ditional red spots shining from the left wings. 
For Scene II dark blue overheads and foot- 
lights are desirable. A white spot from offsta 
can be placed to shine directly over the stab ble 
to represent the star; or the desired effect can 
also be attained by hanging a silver star above 
the stable and using a white spot on it. 

Note: This play can be combined effectively with 
a musical program by preceding and following 
it with the singing of carols. One verse of a 
carol could be sung also while the curtain is 
lowered to denote passage of time. ae 
longer should be introduced here as it woul 
break the continuity of the play. 

Appropriate carols are “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem,” “‘ While Shepherds Watched Their 
Flocks,” “‘Away in a r,’ “We Three 
Kings,” ‘Silent Night,” “‘ my Heart this 
Night Rejoices,” “It Came upon a Midnight 
Clear,” “First Noel,” “In Bethlehem ‘neath 
Starlit Skies,”’ “‘ Adeste Fidelis.” 


M’Lorp or MassacnvusEtTts 


Characters: 10 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Grace, Jim, and Arthur wear everyday 
clothes. Jacob, Daniel and Joshua are dressed 
in short breeches and open shirts. Daniel 
wears shoes with buckles; the others, mocca- 
sins. Hester’s dress is of green calico. Lord 
Timothy Dexter wears a huge cocked hat, a 
long frock coat, pantaloons reaching a little 
above the ankles, stockings, and shoes with 
buckles. Jonathan Plummer’s long black frock 
coat has silver stars pasted on the collar and in 
front. A red fringe runs all around the coat. 
There are large red painted buckles on his 
shoes. John P. is poorly dressed in a green 
coat, breeches, garters and buckled shoes. The 
two Merchants are well dressed in clothes com- 
mon in 1797. 

Properties: Canes. 

Setting: The simplest way to produce this play 
is before screens. Paint the scene described on 
one, two or three two-panel screens and set 
them in back of the stage. If you have the 
facilities for staging it more elaborately, we 
suggest the following: On each side of the 
stage there is an iron fence curving towards 
the center where there is a very wide entrance. 
All kinds of unusual trees are seen over the 
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fence and on the grounds. There are pepper 
trees, Chinese chestnut and umbrella trees, all 
in full bloom. Through the entrance and in the 
back is seen part of the Dexter house painted 
white with green trimmings. There are little 
minarets set in the corners of the roof and a 
cupola in the center with a gilded wooden 
eagle on it. 
Lighting: None required. 


Two Nicuts Berore CurisTMas 


Characters: 6 male; 6 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Mary, Bobby, and Jean are in modern 
dress. Santa Claus and the Toy Children are 
in traditional costumes. Mrs. Santa Claus is 
dressed just like Santa except that she wears a 
skirt instead of trousers. 

Properties: Needle, thread, sewing, for Mary; a 
whistle, a basket with pieces of cloth, a paint 
brush, comb, pins; Santa’s bag containing 
gifts for the Toy Children and the audience. 

Setting: There is a table in the center with a light 
burning on it. Beside the table is a rocking 
chair. Around the room are some children’s 
chairs, a variety of toys, and children dressed 
as toys— Teddy Bear, Patsy Doll, Black 
Sambo, Tin Soldier, Little Red Riding Hood, 
Raggedy Ann and Andy. 

Lighting: None required. 

Note: Tunes are all from “Our Old Nursery 
Rhymes,” published by David McKay, and 
may be secured from the children’s department 
of any public library. 


WHEN THE SANDMAN WENT TO SLEEP 


Characters: 3 male; 3 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The little girls may wear light summer 
dresses and the boy overalls, or they may all 
wear pajamas and bed slippers. The Sandman 
wears a gray sateen blouse, purple knee 
breeches with yellow tassels, white stockings, 
gilded shoes with silver — or yellow tas- 
sels. He also wears a purple mantle with gold 
stars pasted over it. Daffy wears a costume of 
green crepe paper leaves sewed onto a short 
cambric tunic, a cap of leaves, white socks and 
green sandals. The Elves wear short colored 
tunics with a head-band of stars. 


er Rope, small vial, chess set, glass, 


eames Though there are two exterior scenes, the 
scenery may be easily arranged with the aid 
of painted screens. One scene is a glade in the 
woods. The other is the Sandman’s cave in 
Slumberland. The cave may be fixed up at 
ight of stage with a screen placed in front of it 
can be removed or replaced to change 

the scene. This screen may be made of wooden 
laths, the scenery painted on building paper 
and tacked onto the screen. Another screen 
be placed in front of the cloud. Greens 
potted flowering plants, either real or 





artificial, add to the effect of woodlands. The 
cave may be of purple bunting decorated with 
gold stars, and covering a wire arch. Inside it 
sits the Sandman in an armchair, a table before 
him, and several large bags of sand around him. 
The clouds may be made of white bunting, 
cheesecloth, or any soft white stuff. A purple 
background covered with gold stars and a 
large yellow crescent moon is very effective. 

Lighting: Dim overhead and footlights are used 
throughout, and the lights should become 
dimmer with each succeeding scene. Blue foot- 
lights may also be used for Scenes III and IV. 

Music Note: ‘Oh, Me! Oh, My!” may be found 
in Get Together Songs which may be procured 
from Eldridge Entertainment House, Frank- 
lin, Ohio. “Slumber Boat”’ by Gaynor may be 
procured from G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 East 43rd 
Street, New York City, or 116 Boylston Street, 
Boston. 

Special Note: This play is adapted from the little 
story “‘When the Sandman Couldn’t Come” 
in Studies in Conduct and used with the kind 
permission of the publishers. 


Tue Unnappy SANTA 


Characters: 2 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Santa is in traditional dress. Jane and 
Billy are in pajamas. 

Properties: Santa’s sack, doll carriage, toy train, 
two boxes, one containing brightly colored 
socks, the other a scarf. 


Setting: In the center of the room is a gaily- 
trimmed Christmas tree. Under it are a number 
of packages wrapped in Christmas wrappings, 
a doll carriage, and toy train. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Curistmas Mouse 


Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The Misses Worrell wear warm street 
clothes. Ethelinda’s dress is dainty and pastel- 
colored. She wears white shoes and socks and 
in her hair a large satin bow the color of her 
dress. Bill is in a policeman’s uniform. Chinky 
wears a head painted to resemble a piggy- 
bank. This rattles as he moves. The Mouse 
wears an animal head and a tight-fitting one- 
piece garment of dark gray. 

Properties: Toy dishes and food, pencil, card, 
doll dressed in blue, its legs tied with string, 
train. 

Setting: Gaily painted shelves run across the 
back wall. A few toys are on the shelves and 
above them are two small windows. At left and 
running partly in front of the shelves is a 
counter piled with packages tied up ready for 
delivery. One box, larger than the rest, holds 
Ethelinda. At right is the front window which 
is gay with toys and a lighted tree. Among the 
toys in the window are Bill and Chinky. A 
concealed mouse-hole is in front of the counter, 


before which is a trap. There is a door at right 
leading to the street beyond. 

Lighting: The lights are dimmed on cue when the 
Worrells exit. This leaves one light burning on 
stage besides the lighted tree. 


Tin to Win 

Characters: 2 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters wear everyday clothes. 

Properties: Purse, stamp, tin can, carton filled 
with cans. 

Setting: There is a bridge table in center and on 
it a large pitcher of lemonade and several small 
glasses. A chair is behind the table and one or 
two others beside it. 

Lighting: None required. 


Mr. Toco anv His Frrenps 
Characters: 5 male; 6 female. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. 
Costumes: Johnny is in Boy Scout Uniform. 
Other players are in everyday clothes. 
Setting: Staging is extremely simple — four chairs 
and a table may be used for all the scenes. 
There is a telephone on a small telephone 
table at right, in front of which is a chair. 
Properties: Newspaper, piece of sewing, deck of 


cards. 

Lighting: Blackouts are used between the skits. 

Note: The tempo of this play is fast. There should 
be only a very short interval between the 
skits — just long enough for the actors to 
take their positions. The character of Mr. 
Togo should be handled as a serious, saturnine 
figure, very polite and very menacing. This 
play is designed to stir people to action, and 
must not lose its point in burlesque. 


A CaREER FOR RALPH 


Characters: 7 male. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Ralph, Eddie and Tom wear ordinary 
clothing. Careero should have a long-tailed 
coat and a high silk hat. He also carries a suit- 
case. It is dressed in an outlandish costume 
that is a combination of trade costumes — a 
leather apron, a pair of dungarees, a cook’s 
hat. Tied to him are the tools of many trades. 
Like his master, Careero, he carries a suitcase. 
Him is dressed in ordinary school clothes. He 
carries a suitcase. Time is dressed in dark 
clothes and is made up to represent an old 
man. He carries a scythe and an hour glass. 

Properties: Two cards for Careero, three suit- 
cases, farmer’s hat, large jacket, lawyer’s long 
black coat, pair of overalls, scythe and hour 
glass for Time, list for Careero. 

Setting: This is an ordinary interior living-room 
set, furnished with the usual divan, radio, sec- 
retary and odd chairs. The entrance is center. 

— Lights should not be too bright. A few 

mps about the stage, distributed as they 
would be in a living room, should be enough. 




















PLAYS 


For Special Occasions 
IN DECEMBER 


In addition to the many fine plays for holi- 
oe and special occasions in this issue, sub- 
also obtain plays from Volume I 
rorvetres for celebration of the following 
events: 
December 8th to 15th 
National Bill of Rights Week 
OUR CONSTITUTION (For Junior and 
Senior High) — September, 1941 
FIRST FREEDOM (Radio Play for all 
grades) —~ October, 1941 
December 25th — Christmas 
SILENT NIGHT (For Junior and Senior 
High) — November, 1941 
MERRY, MERRY, MERRY aes Inter- 
mediates) = November, 1941 
THE BEST GIFT OF +> Primary 
Grades) — November, 19 


Any of these plays, as well as those in cur- 
rent issues, may be produced ro r apany free 


by subscribers. Single copies of separate 
lope may be purchased for 10 cents each 


PLAYS, Ine. 


8 Arlington St., Bosten, Mass. 











DO YOU KNOW THAT... 


You may obtain additional 
copies of any of the plays pub- 
lished in PLAYS for use by 
members of the cast. 


By Soraya playbooks you 
can save much time and effort 
spent in copying out parts. 


We can supply you with copies 
of any play published to date. 


Each playbook costs only ten cents, 
plus postage 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS TIME- 
SAVING AID — SEND YOUR ORDER TO: 


PLAYS, Ine. 


Eight Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 





THIS CHRISTMAS give subscriptions to 
PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine for Young People 
AT THE SPECIAL Girt RATE OF $2.50 


\ 
To each recipient of your Gift Subscription we shall send at Christmas time a bedutiful card of 
greeting with your name inscribed thereon. Fill in the coupon and snail it today, with check or money 
order. For additional names use a separate sheet. 


PLAYS, The Drama Magazine for Young People — 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
gift subscriptions at $2.50 each. 
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are Sponsoring a Children's Play- Whiting Contes 


EATED at schoolroom desks 

throughout the nation are the 
writers, the scientists, the inventors of 
America’s tomorrow. 

To develop creative gifts . . . to 
stimulate young Americans to dis- 
cover how science has contributed to 
man’s advancement, Plays Magazine 
and Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company are sponsoring a 
play-writing contest for grade school 
and junior high students. 

Plays suitable for publication will 
be published in Plays, and as an addi- 
tional incentive, Westinghouse is offer- 
ing 16 prizes, totaling $500 in War 
Bonds and Stamps, as follows: 


First Prize $100 War Bond 
Five Second Prizes, each 50 War Bond 
Five Third Prizes, each 25 War Bond 
Five Fourth Prizes, cach 5 War Stamps 


Plays should be based on the life of — 
an American scientist or engineer (not 
now living) or an American discovery, 
or a real or imaginary experience in the 
physical sciences. They must be the 
original work of the contestant, and 
length is limited to one act (though 
there may be as many as three scenes) 
and a total playing time of not more 
than 30 minutes. é 

Any boy or girl, 15 years of age or © 
younger, who is regularly enrolled ina ~ 
private, parochial, public elementary, 
or junior high school in the United © 
States is eligible to enter. Judges will | 
be nationally prominent educators, © 
writers and scientists. Contest closes | 
March 1, 1943. 


Official entry blank and complete details of the contest 


may be obtained from Plays, the Drama Magazine 


for Young People, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


© Westinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY ¢ PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA — 











